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Soft Times For Wall Street 


BY CHRIS WELLES 


Businessmen who opened The New York Times to the financial section on 
the morning of November 11 were greeted by a three-column photograph 
atop the page of Paul A. Salomone, the new president of the New York 
division of Gimbels. What had Salomone done to merit such prominence 
on the first business page of the nation’s most influential newspaper? 
GIMBELS WILL PUT STRESS ON ITS ‘BETTER-TASTE’ ITEMS, 
revealed the headline. Salomone, the story below further explained, had 
announced a trading-up program which “should catapult us into a higher 
plateau of better merchandise.” At the New York City store, this would 
involve expansion of “town-and-country” wear, including leathers, suedes 
and knits, and the “At-Home” fashions, including robes and “pajama 
groups.” 

If the article seems of less than monumental significance, it is 
nevertheless representative of the Times’ coverage of the world of business 
and finance. The same newspaper that invited government censure and 
legal challenge by publishing the Pentagon Papers, that has won 37 Pulitzer 
Prizes for its international, national, and metropolitan reporting, that 
regards as routine the creation of a four-man task force to produce the 
most authoritative and complete account of the Attica tragedy to appear in 
any newspaper or magazine — this same newspaper regularly publishes a 
business and financial section of astonishing mediocrity. Day after day, it is 
seldom more than a bland, tedious, disorganized and turgidly-written 
rehash of the previous day’s handouts and spot news events, mere surfaces 
and facades bereft of even the most rudimentary analysis, explanation, 
color or perspective. 

Feckless financial coverage, of course, is by no means unique 
to the Times. Indeed, it is endemic to the press as a whole. Though a few 
business publications, notably The Wall Street Journal and Fortune, often 
scrutinize business with commendable tough-mindedness, most of the 
nation’s newspapers and magazines seem possessed by acute 
schizophrenia. Editors whose adrenal glands pump furiously at the 
prospect of exposing a state senator with his hand in the till for a few 
hundred dollars steadfastly shrink from an investigation of a possible price- 
fixing conspiracy among several large corporations with a cost to con- 
sumers in the millions. Magazines that will spend months gathering 
evidence for an exposé of a major Mafia leader seem to have little interest 
in the equally odious machinations of a high corporate executive. 

One obvious reason for this neglect is economic. State senators 
and Mafia leaders do not buy advertising space (at least not directly). But 


an equally important reason is the still-persistent belief that business is 
inherently dull and obscure, that it is nothing but an arcane world of in- 
decipherable charts and incomprehensible jargon that few people care 
about and even fewer understand. Though the behavior of a few large 
corporations has a much greater effect on the average family than, say, 
pornography or the results of most political elections, the effect is more 
diffuse and less sensational, and therefore, in the view of many editors, less 
deserving of coverage. Then, too, there is the matter of sheer sloth. 
Reporting is almost always easier in non-business areas. The Justice 
Department and the FBI are usually eager to supply Mafia investigators 
from the press with non-attributable background, leads, and wiretap and 
other surveillance data. Politicians are usually willing to provide 
derogatory information on their opponents. Members of federal agencies 
know well h>w an adroit leak can effect policy changes. For all the 
plaudits the Times deserves for publishing them, the Pentagon Papers were 
still essentially a press release from Daniel Ellsberg. Getting behind the 
handouts in business and finance, however, is much more difficult. 
Business is a relatively closed society where the common interest in a 
healthy market environment is generally stronger than competitive dif- 
ferences over precise market shares. Most companies do not feel ac- 
countable to anyone but their stockholders (even then the accountability is 
usually perfunctory) and prefer to release little more than routine flackery 
and the barest minimum of financial information required by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


If any publication ought to be able to overcome these 
problems, it should be one with the sophistication, power, and financial 
resources of the Times. Instead, in the opinion of almost all the many 
financial journalists (including a surprising number of Times business 
reporters) whom I interviewed in researching this article, it seems to be 
decidedly sensitive about them. The degree to which press releases, un- 
embellished spot news, and public relations trivia dominate the business 
section can be seen by an analysis of its Monday-Saturday coverage during 
last August and September. During the 52 days, the section ran 590 articles 
on its first page. Some 362 were simple accounts of the previous day's 
events. Twenty-three were what might be called features, usually of less 
than overpowering importance: new tiny radio receivers floor brokers at 
the New York Stock Exchange use for communication; the promotion of 
birdwatching in this country by Japanese interested (continued on page 10) 
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Rosebuds to David Gelber for his series on mass transportation in The 
Village Voice, culminating with an article (October 28) that properly 
skewered the $2.5 billion New York State transportation bond proposal 
rejected November 2 by the voters. Eschewing the bankrupt journalistic 
practice of pitting the charge of one politician against the counter-charge 
of another, Gelber showed how the Mayor Lindsay /Governor 
Rockefeller “deal” to save the 30-cent subway and bus fare in New York 
City was a mirage because “virtually the entire $490 million fare-saving’ 
package consists of money either already promised to the city or which the 
city will have to repay almost immediately from its general tax revenues.” 
In a previous article (October 7), Gelber also shed considerable light on 
the way banks profit from municipal bond issues and how their officers 
exert influence over the city’s transit system. Then, in the October 28 
piece, Gelber neatly tied up a package of his own by pointing out: a) that 
Herbert V. Gleason, the man who chaired the well-heeled, hard-sell ad- 
vertising campaign promoting the Rockefeller-pushed bond proposal, is 
chairman of the Franklin National Bank on Long Island; b) that the bank's 
major stockholder, Sidney Hein, is the governor's “chief political operative 
in the metropolitan area,” and c) that Gleason recently had predicted a 
trade journal interview that the future of banking lay in tapping individual 
ind government sources rather than corporate funds. The Times (which 
ike the Post and the Daily News, endorsed the bond proposal) summarily 


lismissed the matter of whether the sale of bonds makes ‘Rockefeller 


nker friends rich” in two sentences. “It certainly does not impoverish 


them y Timesman Frank J. Prial on October 31. “But char 

onflict f interest concerning bankers wh« rn 
, } Metr Transportation Authority generally 
Ed Henr [he Wall Street Journal’s 
? nD idin re ers of tha 

’ V yr 1) 
} } raphanger , rt-change ter they enthusi 

ndorsed the $2.5 billion transportation bond proposal in 1967 N } 
lid the 1967 issue heavily favor highway users,"’ wrote Henry, “It was also 


costly to state taxpayers. In the fiscal year ended March 31 alone, the debt 
service on securities sold under the 1967 bill was $54.4 million for highways 
and $5.3 million for public transportation.” Perhaps more important 
Henry went to bond experts on Wall Street and asked what they thought of 
the current proposal. and most agreed that ‘the plan to augment 
‘operative’ money, as represented by fare collected on the subway, with 
permanent funds derived from long-term bonds sold at high interest cost. 


is on very shaky fiscal ground.” 


While the nation’s newspapers were turning out editorials admonishing 
the public to grin and bear the vicissitudes of Phase Two (“Some sacrifices 
are going to have to be made,” allowed the Times), the American News- 
paper Publishers Association was busy down in Washington lobbying to 
make newspapers exempt from the controls. In November, the A.N.P.A. 
argued (so far unsuccessfully) before both the Presidential Task Force 
planning Phase Two and the Cost of Living Council that advertising and 
circulation rates should remain unfettered just as they were during World 
War Il and the Korean War. “The reason such exemptions were enacted in 
the past,” explains a recent issue of the A.N.P.A. General Bulletin, ‘was a 
widel y-held belief that any power to regulate the media would collide with 
the First Amendment.” We have discussed this matter with several well- 
known holders of widely-held beliefs, and not one of them seemed to think 
that the First Amendment would suffer much from a general reduction 
(temporary, of course) in newspaper profits. On the off chance that the 
A.N.P.A. might have some other, more compelling reasons for seeking its 
exemption, we sought out the organization's general counsel, Arthur B. 
Hanson. He would have none of our questions, however, and didn't even 


thank us for calling. 


On September 7, the House Judiciary Committee's antitrust subcommittee 
released a 703-page staff report on its investigation of corporate 
conglomerates. The hearings that led to the report, held over a two-year 
period, received scant attention from the media, which likes 
conglomeration as much as the next industry, and maybe even more. The 
report fared no better than the hearings with the press. The Times carried 
(buried?) a short Associated Press story on the (continued on page 17) 
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BY THOMAS GORDON PLATE 


Once More Into The Gap 
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One would suppose, at this late hour in the arms race, that American 
journalism might view with a certain skepticism the cries for more 
weaponry that regularly emanate from the Pentagon, that the doomsday 
rhetoric of what J. W. Fulbright so aptly calls “the largest advertising 
agency in the world” would long ago have been discredited, and that, cer- 
tainly, the chances of recreating the kind of “missile gap” psychology John 
F. Kennedy invented so usefully a decade ago would now be nil. But as 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird galvanizes his elite public relations 
corps to a) counteract, if not neutralize, possible Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks control agreements and b) make the missile-rattler's pitch for the 
biggest slice of the post-Vietnam “peace dividend,” the press—with rare 
exceptions—is once again snapping up the company line. 

Not even the well-heeled Pentagon, of course, can merchandize 
a new missile gap without a little help from its friends, and for this im- 
portant sales job Defense Department officials have literally called out the 
troops: Sen. Henry Jackson, the Atomic Energy Commission, the defense 
industries, and even, as it were, the Pentagon’s industrious counterparts in 
the Soviet Union, whose sufficiently ambiguous strategic moves of late 
have played right into the hands of those whose missile gap alarums raise 
the spectre of the wholesale disappearance of the Free World under a 
mushroom cloud of nuclear ash. The campaign will intensify as the SALT 
negotiators narrow their options and the White House comes closer to Fis- 
cal 1973 in the spring. The question for the press, then, is whether they will 
continue to play an important role in the selling of the Pentagon’s version 
of the missile race, or whether they will begin to cover this critical story 
with professional independence. Simple question. 

In the past few months, coverage of the missile race has been 
just about everything the armament forces in the Pentagon could desire. 
The campaign began with Secretary Laird’s March 10 Sunday network TV 
appearance, which led inevitably to a full complement of Monday 
newspaper stories reporting his assertion that the Russians were gaining a 
significant lead in nuclear missilry. Laird’s remarks actually followed on 
the heels of a March 7 missile gap warning by Jackson, who not in- 
frequently offers the press “scoops” on this beat. The next benchmark was 
the secretary's April 21 speech before the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. It is not known whether the resulting front page coverage was 
justified by national editors on the basis of the elevated nature of the 
gathering, or on the basis of Laird’s unqualified assertion that new in- 
telligence data confirmed “the sobering fact that the Soviet Union is in- 
volved in a new—and apparently extensive—ICBM construction 
program.” Whatever the reason, the event was very well covered and 
DOD's message thoroughly conveyed, with barely a word that suggested 
the Pentagon's “information” might be open to challenge. 

After the curtain raisers, the act built dramatically. A 25-inch 


May 27 story that began on the front page of The New York Times was 
headlined, PENTAGON SAYS THE SOVIET MAY HAVE 2 NEW ICB- 
Ms. The August 6 issue of The Wall Street Journal reported, “Defense boss 
Laird claims the Russians with unexpected speed deploy land-based 
missiles.” On October 20, the Times offered a 30-inch news story, 
NUCLEAR BUILDUP IN SOVIET WORRYING U.S. STRATEGISTS. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19—A number of officials 
charged with responsibility for national security are in- 
creasingly sounding the alarm—privately more than 
publicly—over the Soviet build-up of strategic nuclear 
weapons. They are doing so despite President Nixon's 
public insistence that he is encouraged by progress toward 
achieving at least a limited halt in the arms race. 

Essentially the concern of a growing array of analysts— 
nominal hawks and doves alike—is that the Soviet Union 
apparently does not share the American nuclear 
philosophy of having a nuclear force that can ride out a 
first-strike and retaliate primarily against cities, rather 
than against the other side’s remaining nuclear weapons. 
By maintaining such a potential for “assured destruction” 
the American strategy seeks to deter nuclear war. 


Nowhere in the remaining 28 inches did the Times’ devoted Pentagon 
correspondent, William Beecher, even hint that any other interpretations 
of recent Soviet missile moves might exist. 

Not that the press isn’t filled with “interpretive” columns. But 
more often than not, these, too, reflect the latest Pentagon briefing. In the 
November 1 Newsweek, for example, Stewart Alsop offered a highly 
misinformed column that drew attention to the “extraordinary urgency” of 
the Soviet missile buildup. To document his argument, Alsop focused 
largely on the Russian lead in nuclear megatonnage, even though the 
Government many years ago discarded this quantitative fashion of con- 
structing a strategic posture and chose instead to steal a march in 
“deliverable nuclear warheads.” (The U.S. lead derives from the 
technological sophistication of its MIRV warhead; the Soviet MIRV is not 
even deployed yet.) And we have, on November 9, a similar confusion of 
appearance with reality in a New York Daily News column written by Jerry 
Greene (“General” Jerry, as he is called by more than a few of his 
colleagues). “The U.S. has not caught up with Russia in ABM 
deployment,” he writes, failing to note that the as yet undeployed 
American ABM system is technologically light years ahead of the small 
Soviet ABM network, which is based on a radar and communications 
system that was rejected in the early ‘sixties as too unsophisticated for the 
United States. 





Of course, columns are supposed to be nothing more than 
opinions, whether or not they are misinformed and inaccurate. But in the 
coverage of the arms race, the fine line between fact and opinion often 
blurs beyond recognition. In an October 15 column in Life, Hugh Sidey 
wrote about the “new soberness” in Washington (in contrast, one must 
assume, to the ongoing drunken orgy in the Kremlin). While Sidey is 
entitled to his opinion, one must question the wisdom of converting his 
views into a straight news story—which is precisely what UPI did in an 
account of the column that surfaced (among other places) on the front 
page of The Washington Post's foreign section on October 11. RED ARMS 
BUILDUP REPORTED, was the headline over UPI’s rendition of Sidey. 

To be sure, opinion sections occasionally make room for non- 
governmental analyses of the arms race. But they are hardly sufficient 
counter-weight to the great mass of Pentagonese that is virtually the sole 
source of “hard news” reports. The damage, I think, has been done. 

For in recording the Pentagon’s interpretation of the missile 
race, the press inevitably reflects the military's emphasis on “worst case” 
analysis. A military man will look at an ambiguous enemy move and, for 
whatever motive, interpret it as pessimistically as possible. Such an in- 
terpretation is by all odds likely to be sexier, more controversial and 
therefore more newsworthy than any other, and so the press features it. 
Unquestionably, the Russians are engaged in some kind of missile silo 
construction. Our satellite data is hard on this point. But precisely what the 
Soviets are up to is “soft.” The Pentagon says it believes that new silos 
represent new missiles. Yet a substantial body of expert judgment in the 
U.S. and throughout Europe believes the silos amount to nothing more 
than a renewed Soviet commitment to a second-strike posture. (Hardened 
and improved silos represent an effort to protect strategic missiles from a 
surprise attack; i.e., you don’t harden silos if you expect to be the first guy 
out of the gate.) 

Most news stories report these highly ambiguous moves as 
though they were matters of fact, not Pentagon “worst case” interpre- 
tations. So it is that, to choose just one example, Beecher produces a 30- 
inch story in the October 11 Times that begins on page one with the head- 
line, SATELLITES SPOT A SOVIET BUILD-UP FOR ATOMIC ARMS. 
This might best be described as “worst case headline writing,” or, in plainer 
words, sensationalism. (Half way through this particular piece, Beecher 
does report what is described as a “minority view.” It gets four lines.) Nor is 
it any less instructive to compare story length and play. On May 19, the 
Times gave 30 inches to a story that began on page one with the disclosure 
by “one administration official” that “the Soviet Union is pressing ahead so 
rapidly with its new missile program that...‘if this pace continues, we'll 
have to call it a crash program’.” On September 3, however, the Times gave 
only 13 inches on page two to an account of a report issued by the 
respected London Institute for Strategic Studies which suggested that a) 
Soviet deployment of missiles has slowed down considerably since the 
beginning of 1971 and b) that the U.S.S.R. “may have reached, or be ap- 
proaching, its planned level.” 

Placement aside, at least the Times stressed what was new in 
the institute study. The Associated Press chose to construct its lead around 
old information—that the U.S.S.R. holds an ICBM lead over the U.S. 
Who knows how many newspapers ran this misleading account of the 
institute study? Or how many radio and television announcers ripped and 
read it over the air? On Long Island, Newsday gave eight inches to the AP 
story under a headline that read, RED ICBM TOTAL TOPS U.S. BY 45 
PER CENT, STUDY FINDS. Nor were some of the non-news service 
stories much better. The lead of The Washington Post report out of 
London also emphasized the ICBM numbers game; it wasn’t until well into 
the story that the Soviet slowdown was reported. Indeed, it wasn’t until the 
twelfth column inch that Alfred Friendly, a Pulitzer Prize-winner and 
former managing editor of the Post, noted the institute’s conclusion that in 
many areas of the arms race, including strategic bombers, the U.S. was 
conducting a tremendous build-up of its own. Friendly’s story, not so in- 
cidentally, went to scores of newspapers over The Washington Post- 
Los Angeles Time News Service. The Times itself used it with the headline, 
RUSSIANS MOVE TOWARD LEAD IN TOTAL MISSILES. (The Times’ 
own coverage is sometimes more discerning. On May 27, a Rudy 
Abramson piece deftly dealt with the aforementioned Pentagon-inspired 
Russian silo “news” by noting, in the lead, the Soviet construction was 
probably nothing more than a defensive move.) The Christian Science 
Monitor story on the institute’s study was perhaps the most balanced of all. 
The headline read, WORLD ARMS BUDGE? GALLOPS ON, and the 
article, by John Allan May, pointed out that while the USSR was quanti- 
tatively “far ahead,” the U.S. had taken a qualitative “leap forward.” 

In general, Time and Newsweek handle the arms race some- 

what more intelligently than most newspapers. For example, a May 17 

Time article dealt quite cautiously with the subject by first giving the 

position of hardliners in the Administration and then noting that “Soviet 

hardliners, however, could make a comparable case” about the U.S. More- 








over, the same story stressed one fact all too frequently ignored in most 
accounts of the arms race: that “overall, the U.S. has a comfortable lead in 
strategic nuclear warheads of all kinds . . . in missile technology, the U.S. is 
about a year and a half ahead of the Russians.” Similarly, Newsweek, in its 
November | issue, carried in the lead of a story on the arms race the in- 
formation that Pentagon estimates of Soviet strength and American 
weakness are far from accepted fact. “At present,” the article notes, “a 
pivotal discussion is raging over those numbers — and, more important, 
over what they really signify.” 

Yet, for all this, newsmagazine coverage strays very little fur- 
ther away from the most obvious sources of information and interpretation 
of arms race developments. In addition, both Time and Newsweek tend to 
paint the arms race picture in the melodramatic terms of a shoot-out — or 
stand-off—between the two biggest guns in town. While this makes good 
reading, it is not good analysis. For the frequently oversimplified bi-polar 
theory that underlies these stories effectively serves to eliminate the in- 
clusion of alternative theories and explanations of the arms race and how it 
might end—precisely because they don’t fit into the organization of the 
story. 

Ironically—and sadly—many non-governmental experts on the 
arms race are unwilling to complain about coverage of the subject. They 
are reluctant to risk whatever slight access they now have to any reporters 
who occasionally might call them for a different “slant” on the story. But 
lately, some of these scientists and missile-watchers have become in- 
creasingly frank because, in their view, the press is all but a captive of the 
Pentagon. One scientist who helped lead the abortive fight against the 
administration's ABM program admitted to me that in order to get the 
attention of the press these days you have to indulge in the same shrill kind 
of oversimplification and distortion as the military. “There is a tremendous 
urge to sensationalize,” says Dr. Jeremy Stone, Jr., of the American 
Federation of Scientists. “Frankly, it’s been a lifelong, uphill struggle to get 
the attention of the press.” 

Princeton University’s Richard Falk, co-author of Security 
Through Disarmament and other studies of the arms race, maintains that “I 
get called by reporters about so many things I really know nothing about, 
but I never get called on this.” Adds one internationally-recognized expert 
on the arms race who teaches at a leading Eastern university: “I wonder if 
some of these Pentagon correspondents aren’t terribly lazy—or maybe 
overworked. Take a guy like William Beecher of the Times, who exhibits 
the best and the worst in the system. Now let’s face it. If he becomes too 
critical of the Pentagon line, his sources might dry up. So it’s perhaps 
understandable that while on some occasions I’ve gotten calls from the the 
Times in New York eliciting some background, I’ve never gotten a call 
from its Washington Bureau—or for that matter, from The Washington 
Post. Nor have any other students of the subject I can think of. It just 
may be that these reporters are quite content to swallow whatever 
Johnny Foster [head of the Pentagon’s research and analysis division] 
wants them to hear.” Conservative commentator Jeffrey St. John, recalling 
his days as a Pentagon correspondent, says that on many an occasion “a 
press spokesman would throw out all sorts of data until finally some wire 
service guy would blurt out, “Hey, where’s our lead?” And I'd say to 
myself, ‘Why that lazy son of a bitch’.” 

Daniel Ellsberg, who studied the arms race during the Kennedy 
missile gap period, observed that, “obviously, the one simple thitig to do is 
to go to the people who once had security clearances in this field—like 
George Kistiakowsky, or Harold Brown, or Jerome Wiesner. Why not get 
their interpretation? Why rely on the Pentagon? This missle race, after all, 
is an area where you see how the classification power of the government is 
used to manipulate the news. You can see how the Pentagon’s monopoly 
on certain kinds of information is used to control the news coverage.” 
Certainly, adds Professor Falk, “in view of the experience of the past 
decade or so there is very little basis for accepting the Pentagon’s version 
of security requirements—or the indicators offered as concrete evidence 
of the security of this country. If only the major reporters were in the habit 
of routinely and systematically checking the Pentagon’s interpretation with 
really well-grounded experts, like George Rathjens, then the reader would 
be provided with a much better context. The press tends to do it in other 
fields. But it seems to regard the arms race information given out by the 
Pentagon as extremely technical and therefore objective.” 

The arms race, of course, is extremely technical. Which is all 
the more reason for scrutinizing official statements as closely as possible. 
“For one thing,” says Dr. Rathjens, the nuclear arms expert at M.I.T., “a 
lot of key politicians are poorly informed about this business. For another, 
a few others are deeply concerned about where this country is headed. 
They're trying to decide right now whether to rock the boat or lie low. If 
we had better, more independent, more thorough and more searching 
press coverage of the arms race, I think these men would speak out more, 
and that would be a good thing indeed. But the press’ culpability in these 
matters is making things very tough for everybody.” 
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BY JOE McGINNISS 


Philadelphia magazine had scheduled two political articles for its October 
issue: one about Frank Rizzo, the Democratic candidate for mayor, and 
one about his opponent, Thacher Longstreth. Only the Longstreth story 
appeared. The 8,000-word Rizzo article, which overflowed with allegatins 
of racism, brutality and corruption, was killed as the issue went to press. 
The story of the spiking became front-page news in Philadelphia. The 
writer, Greg Walter, a 37-year-old, award-winning investigative reporter 
who had recently returned to the magazine after an 18-month stint with 
Life, quit, a week after having shouted obscenities at the editor. The 
magazine’s publisher, Herbert Lipson, a close friend and advisor to Rizzo, 
heatedly denied that the candidate had ordered the story killed. The 
decision, Lipson insisted, had been made solely by the magazine’s editor, 
Alan Halpern, and was based on the story’s lack of substance. 

The Evening Bulletin, the city’s largest paper, immediately 
hired Walter and set him to work writing stories based on his Rizzo 
material. Then, in a not untypical display of schizophrenia, the Bulletin 
chose not to print Walter’s stories. The campaign wore on. The city’s three 
dailies confined their reporting largely to instances of Rizzo being em- 
braced on white-neighborhood streets and shouted God Bless You at by 
housewives, cab drivers, and, toward the end, even nuns. With coverage 
like that, day after day, it mattered little that two of the papers endorsed 
Longstreth. 

Philadelphia magazine’s decision not to print the Rizzo story 
shocked many readers who had come to respect the magazine during the 
late sixties when it attracted national attention for its sophisticated 
muckraking. It has been in decline recently, in part because Lipson’s 
purchase of Boston magazine has spread his staff too thin. Still, such ap- 
parently blatant collusion between publisher and politician, at the expense 
of the magazine’s integrity, did not seem in keeping with its tradition. It 
was, in fact, much more in the tradition of promoting and protecting Rizzo 
that the Philadelphia dailies had begun 20 years before. 


| the 1950s were dull all over, you can imagine what they were 
like in Philadelphia. A big, tough, colorful cop was just what the cir- 
culation doctor ordered, and the Rizzo legend took root. The Cisco Kid, 
they called him then, as he raided downtown coffeehouses, arresting chess 
players and “perverts of both sexes.” (The phrase was his.) Occasional 
reports of brutality filtered through (five sailors brought charges against 
him for allegedly beating them in their cells with a rubber hose and club 
after arresting them for disorderly conduct), but these received scant 
attention. 

As Rizzo rose through the police department ranks, he learned 
a little about journalism, too. Particularly that it does you more good to be 
friends with the editors than the reporters. By 1967, when he was appointed 
commissioner, Rizzo already had established the habit of a Friday night 
dinner each week with the two top editors of the morning Jnquirer. Soon 
after, he realized that even editors had bosses and he began his courtship of 
Inquirer publisher (and now ambassador to England) Walter Annenberg. 
He would take Annenberg on nighttime patrols through the city and the 
publisher, titillated by the experience, would reciprocate with enthusiastic 
editorials. On those rare occasions when a critical comment would crop up 
in a reporter's story, a quick call from Rizzo to one of his dining com- 
panions generally straightened the matter out in short order. 

By the time Rizzo announced his candidacy for mayor, he had 
the press firmly on his side. A columaist in the tabloid Daily News wrote 
admiringly of the “Big Bambino”. Eighteen police reporters from all three 
papers chipped in to buy Rizzo a framed and mounted $20 gold piece, “in 
appreciation.” One Bulletin reporter (and Time stringer), Dan McKenna, 
even signed Rizzo’s nominating petition. The Jnquirer, under ownership of 
the Knight chain now, had adopted a more professional stance, but the 
Bulletin still glowed in its finest high school yearbook style. On Rizzo's last 
day as commissioner, the Bulletin ran a front-page story that said, “The big 
guy stood there with tears in his eyes,” and ended by quoting a policeman: 
‘He'll always be Car One—the Commissioner.” 

Rizzo's stature in the eyes of the press was such that he had no 
trouble hiring as campaign manager a Bulletin crime reporter who had, 
with Rizzo’s unofficial assistance, written a numbers racket exposé that 
won a Pulitzer Prize. His biggest cheerleader, Annenberg, was thousands 
of miles away, but apparently no less enthusiastic. “I could get ten million 
dollars from Walter Annenberg if I needed it,” Rizzo remarked once 
during the campaign. 

Herb Lipson, the publisher of Philadelphia magazine, couldn't 


‘He'll Always Be Car One’ 





give that kind of money, but he could offer something almost as important: 
protection from the one reporter in the city who had the ability and desire 
to probe Rizzo’s past. Greg Walter decided in July that he wanted to write 
a Rizzo story. He had been back at the magazine six months, but knew 
Rizzo well from his earlier tour. There were rumors—a lot of rumors about 
Frank Rizzo that the newspapers had always chosen to ignore, because, 
after all, he was Rizzo, the Commissioner, and he had friends. But now, 
with Rizzo running for mayor, Walter felt it imperative that a major in- 
vestigative effort be launched. Walter worked quietly on the story through 
the summer. Even more quietly once he discovered that Lipson and Rizzo 
were in close communication. The more he worked and the more involved 
he became, the more the conviction grew in Walter's mind that his story 
was of major significance. “He came in all excited toward the end of 
August,” Lipson said recently. “He said Rizzo would end up in prison. I 
said fine, fine, go ahead, it would be a great coup for the magazine, but | 
was upset. Certainly I was upset. Rizzo was a friend of mine.” 




















Walter brought his story in on September 10, well past the 
official copy deadline but no later than he had brought in other stories in 
the past. He gave it first to Halpern, the editor. Eight thousand words, 
disjointed, awkwardly structured, written with considerable emotion. 
After several readings, Halpern decided that beneath the emotionalism 
there were not enough facts to justify the accusations; that instance after 
instance that Walter cited lacked documentation. Walter was told to 
rewrite the story in a more personalized form, so it could be run, not as an 
exposé, but as an extended column—sort of a why I’m against Rizzo. 
Walter disagreed with Halpern’s judgment but because he was so eager to 
get the story into print, he worked for three days on a rewrite. That, too, 
was rejected by Halpern, who then informec Lipson of the decision. 

“I couldn’t believe it,” Walter said. “The documentation for 
this story was every bit as solid as for every other story I've ever done for 
the magazine.” Two of Walter’s earlier efforts—one about Inquirer 
reporter Harry Karafin, who used his position to build a blackmail and 
extortion racket, and one about a fraudulent orphans’ foundation— had 
received national attention and won awards. Karafin, in fact, had gone to 
jail. “Suddenly,” Walter said, “because it involved Rizzo, a whole new set 
of standards was devised.” Halpern insists that is not true. “A lot of Greg's 
material had been covered before, in other ways, and of the new stuff, 
there was a lot we had to check with the lawyers,” he said. “There was no 
way we could have made the November issue, but I told Greg if he wanted 
to go back and work on it some more maybe we could use it later. He didn’t 
because he was so concerned with getting it into print before the election. 
What really happened, I think, is that he got so involved he got spooked 
ihto thinking he had a story where none existed.” 

After Halpern rejected the story a second time he showed it to 
Lipson. “It was nothing,” Lipson said. “The same old stuff everybody has 
been hearing for years. Greg built this up into something of the first 
magnitude and then he gave birth to a mouse. What happened, I'm afraid, 
is he got carried away. Went haywire. He’d keep telling me, ‘Herb he’s evil. 
You don't understand—this guy is evil.’” Not true, Walter says. “All I told 
him was that Rizzo could go to jail because of what was in the story.” 


The article also alleged that Rizzo had 
received financial support from city 
nightclub owners who were heavily 
involved in drug traffic and prostitution... 
and contained the kind of quotes from Rizzo 
Philadelphians were not used to hearing. 
One example: "I'm no Hitler, but I'm a 
tough cop. And if they want to try me, 
those black bastards, I'll prove it." 


The specific allegation that could send Rizzo to jail, Walter 
believes, involved his alteration of police department records. In 1970, a 
suit had been brought against the Philadelphia police department charging 
that under Rizzo the department had discriminated against black ap- 
plicants for the force. Walter alleges that when a judge ordered Police 
Academy applications turned over to the plaintiffs for examination, Rizzo 
instructed five police officials to remove certain applications and, on 
others, to erase comments that he, Rizzo, had written in the margins. 
Walter also charged that Rizzo had, on more than one occasion, attempted 
to force witnesses in court trials to commit perjury in order to spare him 
embarassment or to help him evade brutality charges. The article also 
alleged that Rizzo had close personal connections with and had received 
financial support from city nightclub owners who were heavily involved in 
the city’s drug traffic and prostitution. Moreover, the article contained the 
kind of quotes from Rizzo that Philadelphians were not used to reading. 
One example: “I’m no Hitler but I am a tough cop. And if they want to try 
me, those black bastards, I'll prove it.” 

Walter explored, in considerable detail, Rizzo's attacks upon 
those few members of the press who had not enthusiastically joined his 
team. One was Malcolm Poindexter, a five-foot, three-inch black television 
reporter whom Rizzo allegedly shoved across a hallway when Poindexter 
tried to ask him a question. Another was a TV reporter named Wes 
Sarginson whom Rizzo ordered uu: of his office when Sarginson asked his 
reaction to the governor’s endorsement of a primary opponent. Walter 
wrote that afterwards, “Rizzo demanded that Bryson (the TV news 
director) agree not to send (Sarginson) to cover him. . . “You rip off Rizzo’s 
balls,’ he screamed, ‘Rizzo rips off your balls! I’m telling you right now— 
that cocksucker’s got to go!’ Bryson was not going to be dictated to. “You 


don’t run this place,’ he said. ‘Maybe I don’t,’ replied Rizzo, ‘but come next 
January you'll know who’s running what’.” Walter also reported that Rizzo 
had called a local radio station to inform them that one of their female 
reporters had recently married a black man. 

Walter interviewed Rizzo once. “What's it all about, Greg?” 
Rizzo asked as the interview began. Walter led with a question about 
Rizzo's military record. Rizzo had claimed a year’s sea duty with the Navy 
and then a medical discharge for diabetes insipidus. Before his campaign, 
however, Rizzo had managed to get his military records classified. Walter 
asked why he would not allow them to be examined. “Because it’s nobody’s 
god-dammed business. Same old bullshit. You’re gonna throw the low 
shots!” 

When Walter quit the magazine he was approached by 
Republicans who, he said, offered him a lifetime job as a a speech-writer 
for Sen. Hugh Scott if he would give them the contents of his story. “But 
they didn’t say whose lifetime,” Walter said, “Scott’s or mine.” He declined 
the offer and agreed to a one-year arrangement with the Bulletin. 
Executive city editor Sam Boyle took him to the Barclay Hotel and there 
they stayed for five days, going over every line of Walter’s 8,000 words. 
“We broke it up into 17 separate newspaper stories,” Walter said. But only 
one of them ran—and that was buried on page 12. 


i. a complicated subject,” Bulletin managing editor George 
Packard said when asked why no more was done with Walter's material. 
“But one reason is that we got a call from Alan Halpern at the magazine 
saying that Walter had stolen files and other materials from them and that 
if we printed any of this material we might have a legal problem.” (Walter 
denies stealing anything, saying that the files were his and he had a right to 
take them anywhere he went). “Another problem,” Packard said, “was that 
by the time we had gone through the material there were less than two 
weeks left before the election and you begin to wonder whether it is fair to 
raise new charges with so little time. If there had been any major 
disclosures that did not require further investigation, of course we would 
have gone with them, but we did not find such disclosures.” 

Rizzo, however, apparently feared that the Bulletin might. On 
the afternoon of October 13, he called executive city editor Boyle and said 
he had ordered his campaign staff to answer no questions from Writer, and 
that as mayor he would refuse to be interviewed by Walter; and as mayor, 
he would order all municipal employees not to answer any questions 
Walter might ask. Rizzo also told Boyle that Walter’s magazine story had 
alleged that he had been discharged from the Navy for syphilis and that his 
wife had sued him for divorce. Neither allegation was contained in Walter's 
article. 

In the November Philadelphia Halpern wrote a column ex- 
plaining why Walter’s story had been killed and why the Longstreth piece, 
which was highly unflattering, was allowed to run. “The October piece on 
Longstreth was assigned as a report on his campaign style. The writer came 
back with an article that was well-written and insightful.” In the lead 
paragraph of the “insightful” article, Longstreth is described as “a long, 
gray, somewhat rusty nail.” The second paragraph begins: “Mickey Mouse. 
You hear so many people say it. ‘I'd vote for Mickey Mouse if he were 
running against Frank Rizzo.’ Maybe this is where the Republicans went 
wrong, nominating Goofy.” It is hard to imagine how an editor of Halpern’s 
experience and ability could seriously have considered the Longstreth 
piece either well-written or insightful. And thus it seems not too much to 
suggest that the fact it was to appear within weeks of an election, and 
would almost certainly harm the candidacy of the man who was running 
against the publisher’s friend, in some way affected Halpern’s judgment. 


MM... disturbingly, it also seems likely that Halpern’s first in- 
stinct was to look for reasons not to run the Walter piece. “Sometimes 
Alan is more worried about protecting Lipson than Lipson is,” someone 
who knows them both observed recently. Every allegation contained in the 
8,000 words may not have been fully substantiated by sources who were 
willing to be quoted for the record. Frank Rizzo, even before his 
November 2 election, was a powerful man in Philadelphia. He also has 
been known to be vindictive. When a reporter probes as deeply into 
sensitive areas as Walter did, he cannot be expected to produce a signed 
affidavit to support every line. But one would think that Halpern’s instinct, 
as the editor of a responsible magazine, would be to try everything possible 
to salvage those parts of the story that could be substantiated; to give 
Philadelphians, in the month before they were to decide whether or not the 
man should become mayor of their city, at least one view of Frank Rizzo as 
something besides the Big Bambino. 

Rizzo did not order the story killed. Even Greg Walter accepts 
that as fact. The alarming thing is that he did not have to. His friendship 
with the publisher of what was once a magazine of vigor and character was 
enough. 
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BY PETER A. LANCE 


The decision by the Daily News to run Associated Press coverage of the 
recent Federal Communications Commission hearings in New York on fhe 
challenge of WPIX / Channel 11's license seemed a model of fairness. 
After all, the News operates the television station and letting a reporter 
from the newspaper cover the hearings might have left it open to charges 
of trying to protect its corporate sister’s tarnished reputation. Yes, better 
to let the disinterested AP handle the story. 

But, alas, the news service did it too well. When the copy was 
ripped off the Teletype in the News city room, editors discovered that The 
AP had not just reported testimony that made WPIX look good. It also had 
included some of the bothersome cross-examination that suggested 
perhaps there was some truth to the charge by Forum Communications 
Inc. that WPIX was guilty of, among other alleged malpractices, 
“distorting, falsifying and misrepresenting” the news (see box, next page). 

The editors at the News solved this ticklish problem by deleting 
most of the negative passages and then giving the stories good play under 
such upbeat headlines as LEFKY & PROC PRAISE WPIX AT A 
HEARING. Indeed, the News deleted unfavorable copy so often that one 
of the AP reporters who covered the hearings apologized to Michael 
Finkelstein, Forum’s counsel, for the difference between a story he had 
written and the story New Yorkers read the next morning in the News. 

Following the first hearing in the series on October 28, the 
News used the AP lead verbatim under the LEFKY & PROC headline. The 
story dealt with testimony on behalf of WPIX from Louis J. Lefkowitz, 
State attorney general; Mario Procaccino, former city comptroller, and 
Robert F. Wagner, the former mayor. Dropped was a paragraph describing 
WPIX as “the Daily News station” charged with “distorting the news.” Also 
excised was a subsequent paragraph that read: 

Much of Finkelstein’s questioning dealt with whether a 

television station can adequately cover local issues on its 

regular newscasts without the use of regular and thorough 

special programs. 
Later in the same AP story, 30 lines were chopped that reported cross- 
examination questions from Pat W. Valicenti, assistant chief of the FCC 
Hearing Division, who had argued the Government’s news distortion case 
against WPIX. In fact, the News did not print a single line about Valicenti, 
who put a number of tough questions to the parade of community leaders 
who had come to testify in support of WPIX. Also dropped from the first- 
day story were two paragraphs in which the AP had allowed Forum a 
rebuttal: 

After the hearing was adjourned for the day, Forum 

counsel Michael Finkelstein said that the affidavits should 

not be considered “endorsements” of WPIX-TV except 

for the statement by Wagner because, he said, the wit- 

nesses only gave their support to specific programming. 

Finkelstein claimed the station had “no sense of public 
service” and charged that during the three-year period in 
question had only one weekly public affairs program. 


More cross examination testimony was lost somewhere bet- 
ween The AP wire and the News’ November 2 article, which reported a 
WPIX endorsement from Paul R. Screvane, former deputy mayor and city 
council president. The deleted copy read: 


Under cross-examination, Michael Finkelstein, attorney 
for Forum, asked Screvane if he recalled any coverage of 
the Newark Riots in 1967. 

“I don’t think so,” Screvane answered. 

Screvane was asked if he considered their coverage 
important and he answered that he did not want to “make 
a judgment on that.” 


Later in that story the News, under the AP byline, quoted Puerto Rican 
school principal Luis Fuentes as testifying that “WPIX had provided a 
crucial and very vital service by representing both sides of the (1968 New 
York City) teachers’ strike.” But three prargraphs of cross-examination 
were cut in which Fuentes admitted that there were “probably not enough” 
Puerto Rican employees at WPIX. 

Anyone who read the News on November 3 would not even 
have known the license was being challenged. The story that day ran as 16 
paragraphs of unquestioned praise for the station. All references to Forum, 
Finkelstein and the revealing cross-examination testimony of City 
Councilman Bertram Gelfand (D., Bronx) were deleted. The missing 
passage dealing with Gelfand’s testimony read: 
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Gelfand was closely cross-examined by Michael 
Finkelstein, counsel for Forum Communications Inc., 
which is seeking to take over the station’s license. 

Gelfand was asked whether he would change his 
opinion [endorsing WPIX)] if he knew that the station 
lacked adequate news programs on weekends. 

Gelfand answered that he would not change his opinion 
because the reason might be that fewer people watched 
the news on weekends. 

Finkelstein asked if Gelfand knew that WPIX depended 
mainly on UPI-TV camera crews to cover news events 
from June, 1966, to the summer of 1968. 

“As a viewer, I judge by how the picture came out 
rather than by who pressed the button,” he answered. 


More than once, News editors deleted testimony in mid- 
sentence, as in the November 5 story describing the cross-examination of 
State Assemblyman Manuel Ramos (D-Bronx). The original AP copy read: 


Ramos was asked whcther he believed that the station 
gave “adequate” service by presenting only three Puerto 
Ricans on public affairs programs of WPIX in a three-year 
period. 

At this point, counsel for WPIX entered an objection, 
but the witness answered in spite of the objection. 


In print, that first paragraph ended with the words “adequate service,” 
followed by Ramos’ response to the questions. There was no mention of 
the three Puerto Ricans or the WPIX objection. 

In the final story of the series, which appeared in the November 
6 News, the headline read “THALER PRAISES WPIX COVERAGE. But 
if State Sen. Seymour Thaler (D-L-Queens) endorsed Channel 11's 
coverage of his 1966 hospital investigation, he was also sharply critical of 
the Daily News for defending the hospital system in the city. That 
reference to the News was penciled out. 

Indications are that such selective editing has been the rule at 
the Daily News since the hearings on WPIX began in September, 1970. 
Perhaps the unkindest cuts of all came following hearings in Washington 
on October 8 and 12 in which witnesses charged WPIX with racial bias in 
programming. On those days, the testimony went totally against the station 








and AP reporters faithfully covered the proceedings. Consider the leads 
moved by the Washington bureau each of those days: 
Oct. 8—The former producer of a WPIX rock show, 
testified Friday at a Federal Communications Commission 
hearing on a broadcast license challenge that the sta‘‘»n’s 
president “didn’t want a preponderance of black. on 
any particular show.” 
Oct. 12—A former WPIX TV employee testified Tues- 
day at a Federal Communications Commission hearing 
that when the audience for a rock show was pre- 
dominantly black, tapes of other audiences sometimes 
were substituted. 
The News did not print a line of either story. When I asked Floyd Barger, 
the News executive editor, about how the paper handled WPIX copy, 
he initially suggested that I write him a letter. When pressed, he would say 
only that “the News is a very tightly edited paper. News stories are edited to 
fit the news page holes.” 

As (MORE) went to press, the WPIX hearings moved to 
Washington to take up the question of how single ownership of different 
media in the same community affect news coverage. Given the Daily News’ 
recent performance, the testimony should be interesting. Michael 
Finkelstein, for one, has promised that although the News appears 
reluctant to mention his name he will be sure to mention the newspaper 
repeatedly before the FCC. 





In June, 1969. Forum Communications, Inc., filed a challenge with the 
Federal Communications Commission arguing that New York City 
television station WPIX /Channel 11, which has been owned and operated 
by the Daily News since it went on the air in 1948, should not have its 
license renewed. Forum, a 24-member New York-based corporation of 
broadcasters, entertainers and community leaders, seeks the license to 
operate the station in the belief that it can serve the city better than the 
station has to date. The FCC postponed renewal of the license and its 
Broadcast Bureau subsequently charged the station with “news distortion” 
during the previous license period from June, 1966, through May, 1969. 
Hearings that began in September, 1970, have run more than 100 days and 
yielded over 10,000 pages of testimony dealing with WPIX’s past 
programming practices and Forum's financial status. The final hearing 
stage that began in mid-November seeks to compare WPIX and Forum to 
determine which corporation is likely to be most responsive to community 
needs in running Channel 11, which has been valued at more than $50 
million. After this phase, expected to run into the beginning of 1972, 
hearing examiner James Tierney will make a recommendation to the FCC 
on which corporation should hold the license. P.A.L. 
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During that brief, odd period when old Marsh McLuhan was first among 
us, dancing in the middle of the village square, wearing that indescribable 
cap, bells jangling from his ankles, wide-eyed children and executives 
pressing about him—who still remembers the moment he first pressed that 
strange flute-like instrument (was it an instrument?) to his lips, and blew 
those two (some will say three) nearly marvelous, liquid, never-before- 
heard notes (were they in fact notes?) which, witnesses said, could be seen 
for minutes afterward, rising above the crowd to the level of General 
Sarnoff’s window, at which point there was the sound of one million Rice 
Krispies popping and the notes disappeared—during that brief wondrous 
time when McLuhan rushed, or was rushed, through our midst (on his way, 
as it turned out later, to an ABC Sales Convention), I think he did three 
things mainly; for us, to us. First—the good thing: he snapped us out of 
John Crosbyism, or whatever it is you choose to call that bookish, culture- 
conscious, giggly-Brahmin state of mind that had resulted in so many 
people, thirty years after the invention of the Baird tube, still determinedly 
looking at television as if it were a small home-movie screen, playing in- 
ferior cabaret material, which they could then feel superior to. Oh, ap- 
palling uncultured television! The Philco Playhouse attempts Winterset, 
but does it unamusingly. Can’t they do anything right? 

In those days, liberal-academic people (and doubtless others) 
made a big thing about not-having-television-in-our-house—as if it were 
somebody else’s television, an object from another planet, Mars, Uranus, 
what awful saste, nothing to do with Fred and me. McLuhan helped jostle 
everyone out of that prim, frozen, self-protective resistance movement— 
we're all together, he said. Like it or not. We are bound, we are being 
bound together. The global village, he said. Don’t be afraid—embrace the 
new. Embrace! 

The second and third things that I think McLuhan did for us are 
these: one—while granting that it may be an occupational trait among 
semi-savants, I can’t offhand think of anyone in the public arena in recent 
years who was so keen to talk to us, and so apparently uninterested in 
dialogue, in exchange, in conversation, in the flow of ideas. In real flux, in 
real looseness. In any case, his thinking was signaled to us by sentences, 
usually single sentences, sometime groups of sentences—with the most 
massive periods yet devised by literary man at the end of each. Embrace— 





but unexaminedly. Period. It is bigger than all of us. Period. If you think 
you can do anything about it, you are guilty of linear thinking, a sin or a 
drag. Embrace! The third thing McLuhan did—perhaps less a matter of 
what he did, than of what he cheerily let be extracted from him—was to 
assist in nudging a whole generation of young, and many not-so-young 
people into regarding television as a Mystery. A source of mysticism—and 
we as worshippers. The sexiness of media was then upon us. Wall Street 
had already discovered the sexiness of something called “electronics,” 
which usually referred to articles of equipment or machinery, mass 
produced, and obeying simple laws of physics. Now, all of us were able to 
discover the sexiness of communications—especially of communications 
analysis. Interpretation. Not many months ago, I remember, a friend of 
mine, who knows a good bit about television, went south to a distinguished 
college to lecture, he thought, about the workings of a network news 
department. The students were disappointed and impatient. We don’t want 
nuts-and-bolts, they said. Give us the meaning behind it all. The in- 
terpretation. “Ladies and gentlemen,” my friend replied, “I think I know 
more about television than most people. I have worked in it. I have thought 
about it. On a good day I think I can talk interpretatively about it, without 
repeating myself, or speaking nonsense, for as long as one minute and 
twenty seconds. For my own part, I'd rather tell you what I’ve seen and 
what I know.” 

If this has been a rather longwinded preamble to discussing Les 
Brown's book on television — TeleviSion: The Business Behind The Box 
— it’s partly that I don’t believe Brown’s book.is the kind that is usefully 
revealed by quoting a bit here and there, or giving a synopsis of what he’s 
covered; and partly that I think it’s an altogether excellent book, which I 
hope will be actually read by many, and which I think might mark a third 
stage, after John Crosbyism and Mr. McLuhan, in our attempts to come to 
terms with the facts of television in this country. After all, television is not 
magic. It is not a mystery. It may indeed have a powerful effect on us, and 
on various customs and processes in this country. But television in fact is 
an invention. A system. Pieces of equipment. In this country, the equip- 
ment is owned by certain specific people. They in turn do certain specific 
things with that equipment. Etcetera. It’s the great merit of Les Brown’s 
book that he tells us where we are — by looking about him among the facts 
of the television industry and then telling us what he sees, and (not 
unimportantly) what he thinks. 

Aise, I think I'like TeleviSion nearly as much for what Brown 
put into it, as for what he didn’t put into it, for the way he managed to do a 
book about a tricky industry, about people, processes—and not junk it up. 
What he’s put into it mostly is about networks, the three networks, a bit 
about how they differ among themselves in style, in personnel, in what they 
program; but mostly about how they are in fact the same, the same kind of 
people with the same kind of stake in the same pie — who these people are, 
and what they do. What does Bob Wood, the new president of CBS 
Television do when offered the new series “All In The Family?” What does 
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Mike Dann — the allegedly “creative” head of CBS programming — do 
when confronted with an imminent NBC rating victory? What are the 
differences between Paul Klein, the head of NBC programming, and Dann 
— and, more importantly, how does it work out that NBC’s and CBS's (and 
ABC's) programs are essentially the same? 

TeleviSion in fact is about how the damn thing works — about 
how it works the way it does, and why it doesn’t work any better, and about 
why none of us should be any too astonished that it doesn’t work any 
better. “The game of television is basically between the network and the 
advertiser ” writes Brown. “In day-to-day commerce, television is not 
so much interested in the business of communications as in the business of 
delivering people to advertisers. People are the merchandise, not the 
shows. The shows are merely the bait.” This kind of thing has certainly 
been said before, but mostly it’s been accompanied by a usually liberal 
demonology that tries to wrestle the very particular American industry of 
network television into somebody else’s general frame-of-reference; and 
then finds television wanting, or bad, or sinful because it fails to satisfy this 
other frame-of-reference. 

Variety, I've often felt. goes too much toward the other ex- 
treme—is too professional, the world within its weekly pages at times 
seeming as airless and unreal as the inside of a Las Vegas lounge. In fact, 
the classic American counter to intellectualism (even when the in- 
tellectualism is not explicity pronounced) has often been this kind of 
warily aggressive professionalism—it works, therefore it makes money, 
therefore it works. Or as Bob Sarnoff used to say: “We give the people 
what they want.” 

What’s good about Les Brown's book (Brown is Variety's TV 
editor) is that it manages to combine the best of that paper’s how-it-works, 
no bullshit, show-business reporting, while leaving out the worst—the 





hyped-up, we’re all pros-here, End-Of-The-World grosses $105,000 Socko 
in Chi. Brown finds network television considerably wanting, but he, finds it 
wanting after having looked about, having listened to why certain men did 
what they did, said what they said—having listened to them describe what 
they thought the frame-of-reference was. Because he’s a good reporter, the 
point and weight of Brown's book is not what he thinks — does TV con- 
form or not conform to yet another observer’s charcoal drawing of its 
outline? And because he’s a good reporter, and is discussing a subject 
which can’t be meaningfully discussed outside a moral context, he doesn't 
keep himself completely out of it. Doesn't claim that witless “objective” 
silence. He doesn’t spend much time on Public TV, which I think is right of 
him. Although I think he sets it out squarely, why you can’t expect Public 
TV to be much different, or better, than commercial TV, when you insist 
on putting the same kind of bankers and lawyers and educators in charge 
of it. He’s good about how the networks choose their programs. He's 
especially good on the relationship between the affiliate stations and the 
networks, which may not sound like the world’s sexiest subject, but it has a 
hell of a lot more to do with the state of “TV communications” in this 
country than most global village gropethink that I've encountered; and I 
don’t know anyone who's put it down as well, who has put it down at all. 

In short, it's a first-rate piece of work. It’s certainly the best 
book on American television that I've read, and I wish that were in fact as 
much of a compliment as I meant it to be—telling a man he has written the 
best book on television is a bit like saying that so-and-so is the best surfer on 
the House Military Affairs Subcommittee. If 15 per cent of the people who 
claim to be serious and concerned about television would read it — they 
might finally know a little undemonological something about the subject 
and Les Brown will be the first millionaire TV reviewer of our time; not a 
bad beginning. 
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Once I worked at a magazine. I was a girl at Newsweek, girl being a job 
classification for which I was paid $70 a week to sit on the clip desk and rip 
up out-of-town newspapers. It was not a gripping way to spend the day, and 
ultimately most of my attention focused on what was going on in the office. 
Newsweek at that time was fraught with sexual and political intrigue: 
women crying on the firestairs, couples confronting each other under 
desks, editors sneaking off to afternoon assignations in the New Weston 
Hotel. There was also a particularly weird incident in a ladies room. By the 
time I had worked there a few months, I decided that someone really ought 
to write a good novel about what goes on at a national magazine: it was 
bound to be good, I thought, and bound to be fascinating to millions. 
About that time, I read two such novels—Theodore H. White’s View From 
the 40th Floor and William Brinkley’s The Fun House—and I realized that 
someone really oughtn't do that after all. I mean, The Fun House is OK, 
and View has its moments, but in the end I began to suspect that novels 
about magazines are like potatoes: there are fairly good potatoes and fairly 
bad potatoes, but there can never be a truly great potato. 

I mention all this by way of getting to a fairly bad potato by 
Hollis Alpert called The People Eaters, a novel about New York magazine 
and The New Yorker magazine. Alpert, a film critic and editor for the 
Saturday Review and a movie-sex-scene maven for Playboy, has managed 
to write a book that_turns the fascinating conflicts between these two 
magazines and their editors into a series of episodes that make the New 
York magazine world sound about as exciting as the take-out Chinese food 
business. In The People Eaters, characters based on people who lead 
thoroughly interesting lives — like Gloria Steinem and Clay Felker — go 
through the mill of Alpert’s imagination and come out thoroughly dull. It is 
almost as if Alpert had been handed a big plate of ripe jucy plums to do 
with what he wanted, and what he wanted turned out to be prunes. Clay 





Felker doesn't even get to marry Pamela Tiffin in The People Eaters; Tom 
Wolfe does. That seems unfair. 

Alpert’s novel primarily concerns a cardboard version of New 
York editor Felker, one Robert Mackey, a driving, ruthless young editor 
who loses out in a bid to run the sophisticated Metropolitan to a dumpy but 
sincere fellow named Mort Bellish (a cardboard version of The New 
Yorker's William Shawn). Mackey thereupon goes to bed with a lesbian 
heiress who happens to be the widow of the Metropolitan's founder, puts 
together the finances for a scrappy weekly magazine called New York 
Scene. and begins to deliver a brand of journalism as reckless with facts as 
the Metropolitan is careful. Business is sluggish for the new venture until 
Mackey hits on an idea to hype up his circulation: he assigns his two star 
reporters to attack the Metropolitan. Which they do. And in the course of 
their attack, they not only criticize the content of the Metropolitan and its 
way of operating but also dredge up the private lives of its editor and his 
secretary, who has just given birth to his out-of-wedlock child. The book 
ends — I am going to tell you how the book ends, on the theory that if 
nothing else deters you from reading it, perhaps giving away the ending will 
—with Mackey shot dead by a crazed authoress and Bellish in attendance 
at his funeral. The magazines live on. 

As the basis for the climax of his book, Alpert has taken the 
actual attack on The New Yorker by Tom Wolfe, which New York printed 
in 1965. This two-part article — part one titled “Tiny Mummies! The True 
Story of the Ruler of 43rd Street's Land of the Walking Dead!” — con- 
tained, along with some scathing criticism of The New Yorker's editorial 
content, a scattershot of factual errors and sexual slurs. It was a smarmy 
episode in Wolfe's career, and it is probably significant that he has never 
included it in any of his collections. (On the other hand, it may not be at all 
significant.) In any case, Alpert has chosen to use the episode — slurs and 
all — and in doing so, he becomes guilty of a kind of compound smar- 
miness. 

Let me explain, in another context, what I mean. A few months 
ago, I saw Truman Capote on one of the talk shows pretending to be 
shocked by how vicious New York's drama critic John Simon was; to 
illustrate, he quoted from Simon's hostile review of actress Zoe Caldwell's 
anatomy. The audience burst into laughter. In the process, of course, 
Capote had become Simon's accomplice, and had managed to spread a 
vitriolic remark from the limited readership of New York to millions of 
television viewers. 

In The People Eaters, Alpert behaves almost identically: to 











illustrate, he trots out Tom Wolfe’s article, with its attendant dirt. He hates 
to tell us about this, Alpert seems to be saying. He is holding his nose while 
dishing out this serving of rotten fish. But in the end he comes off no less 
nasty than Wolfe for fictionalizing the episode. The fish still stinks. What's 
more, Tom Wolfe’s piece—gossip aside—raised a number of valid points 
about The New Yorker; Alpert raises only gossip. Which leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that when it comes to people eaters, Alpert is right 
in there with the most voracious of them. 

It is, I suppose, absurd to ask from a book of this sort some solid 
discussion or appreciation of the journalistic principles behind The New 
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in boosting binocular sales; the first export of amusement park equipment 
to the Soviet Union. Twenty-three other articles were columns: the weekly 
roundup of new patents from Washington and occasional “personal 
finance” columns, such as how a revision in New York State law makes 
financing of boat purchases more difficult. Many of the personal finance 
columns were little more than rewrites of reports from tax services and 
similar groups. Eleven stories were interviews, also usually less than 
compelling: Calyert Doorman, portfolio supervisor of Tri-Continental 
Corp., said he was optimistic about the stock market; an Italian politican 
said U.S. trade strategy was hurting Italian business. Only 71 stories could 
be categorized as principally analytical or interpretive. Of these 18 were 
the routine articles on the outlook for the credit markets, steel industry, 
and overseas monetary and Eurobond markets normally published on 
Monday. Twenty-six pieces were written by reporters outside the business 
department, five by Leonard Silk, a member of the Times editorial board, 
who contributes a weekly economic analysis, and most of the remainder by 
Times Washington and overseas correspondents. 

Of the 590 articles, only 27—less than five per cent—were 
analytical pieces written by the business section’s New York staff of 27 
writers and editors. During the two months, only two stories were 
published that might be considered investigative reporting. Both were 
surveys, one a country-by-country roundup based on overseas dispatches 
on the reaction to Nixon’s trade policies and the other an analysis of the 
likely effect of Nixon’s proposed ten per cent tax credit on business in- 
vestments. The latier story, which concluded that the credit would 
probably not create jobs, as the Administration had contended, but would 
merely boost profits, as labor critics had charged, was perhaps the sole 
reportorial effort with any degree of lasting importance published by the 
Times business section during the two-month period. 


T. Times business pages have always devoted an especially large 
amount of space and prominence to corporate earnings and dividend news. 
On October 27, for example, when many firms were releasing third quarter 
results, this news accounted for ten of the 15 stories featured. Bylines of 
Times reporters appeared on seven of the ten stories. Yet the only ex- 
planations offered in any of these stories as to why earnings were up or 
down, or why dividends were being cut or omitted, were those of the 
company itself. Often no explanation was given at all. The opinions of the 
dozens of investment analysts with close knowledge of these companies or 
the views of their major competitors, which the seven 7imes reporters 
might have quickly sampled with a few phone calls in the course of a day, 
remained unreported. 

Not all earnings and dividend news are of sufficient import to 
require intensive analysis. But even reporting of major events in this area 
usually lacks elaboration. Typical was a lead article October 2 on A&P., 
the country’s largest food chain, which had announced the worst sales and 
earnings in a decade. The story quoted the company’s press release ex- 
planation that the decline was due to “accelerated competition” and “sharp 
increases” in costs. Why did competition accelerate? Why did costs sharply 
increase? Was A&P’s explanation the real one? Were other less obvious 
and possibly more embarrassing reasons actually responsible for the 
decline? What was the long-term significance of the results to investors and 
others with an interest in the company? These questions were never an- 
swered. 

The tendency of the business section to leave vital questions 
unanswered goes well beyond the reporting of earnings news, of course. 
Important executive changes, even elections of new presidents at large 
corporations, are reported like weddings on the society pages, the reasons 
for which it is unnecessary and impolite to pursue. Other omissions are 
much more serious. For example, the controversy over what many critics, 
including congressmen and economists, feel is the growing trend toward 











Yorker-New York conflict. It would be the equivalent of demanding 
from Jacqueline Susann a cogent explanation of television network 
programming in The Love Machine. And I would not bring up the omission 
if I were dealing with just any trashy novel. But this one isn’t even good 
trash. Good trash is written by people who have the courage of their own 
trashiness. Good trash is written by people who don’t know any better. I 
am not sure Hollis Alpert does know better, but he spends his entire novel 
implying that he does, suggesting that he himself is completely above the 
revolting goings-on of the characters he has semi-invented. Well, you 
cannot have it both ways. 


monopolization of the energy business by the major oil companies has 
gone largely uncovered. Over the past several years, the large oil firms, 
which already control the nation’s natural gas reserves and production 
facilities, have acquired sizeable interests in the country’s coal, uranium, 
oil shale and geothermal steam resources. The threat to consumers, claim 
the critics, is the erosion of competition among the various fuels, and the 
likelihood of unreasonably high prices for all fuels should the oil com- 
panies gain a complete hegemony. There is considerable evidence that the 
current “shortage” of natural gas has been in part artificially induced by oil 
companies to force the Federal Power Commission to permit higher gas 
prices and stop gas from burning into oil markets. 


important executive changes, even 
elections cof new presidents at large 
corporations, are reported like weddings 
on the society pages, the reasons for 
which it is impolite to pursue. 


This controversy has been the subject of numerous 
Congressional hearings, government reports and other studies over the 
past two years. Investigations by the Justice Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission are underway. The Washington Post, The Wall Street 
Journal. The National Observer (“Fears Rise of a Stranglehold on Fuel 
Supplies”), Business Week (“Oil is Taking Over the Energy Business”), and 
even Playboy have published stories. Yet The New York Times has yet to 
examine the issue and, so far as I can determine, has only mentioned it 
once—in a story last month on synthetic fuels from coal and oil shale. 
There was nothing about it in a long, three-part series in the Times last July 
called the “Nation’s Energy Crisis,” which was written by John Noble 
Wilford, a member of the national news staff. The business page has, on 
the other hand, often found space for such stories as an announcement by 
the National Petroleum Council, a group of oil industry executives, that it 
intended to study the energy situation. 

Even when the Times does cover criticisms of business 
practices, the reporter is usually content merely to set down the charges 
and replies, leaving it up to the reader to puzzle out the facts. A glaring 
illustration of this kind of journalism followed the release last June of the 
547-page report on the First National City Bank, the country’s second 
largest, by a 16-man task force sponsored by Ralph Nader. The paper 
covered the study's major charges and reported the bank’s response to 
them in a lengthy, page-one article by Eileen Shanahan, a member of 
the Times Washington Bureau. Yet neither Erich Heinemann, the 
Times’ knowledgeable banking reporter, nor anyone else at the Times (or 
The. Wall Street Journal, for that matter) has bothered to explore the 
many issues raised by the report (such as the allegation that Citibank 
systematically drains money from New York’s poorer sections) to provide 
its readers with an insight or two into where the truth might lie. Heinemann 
complains that the Nader office didn’t send him a copy of the report until a 
month after its release, by which time it had become “stale.” Following up 
on it, he adds, would have “accorded it a credibility it didn’t deserve.” The 
explanation hardly seems adequate for the report's wholesale dismissal by 
a paper which covers in detail the most miniscule fluctuations in the major 
banks’ prime rate policies. 

An even more surprising omission concerns Wall Street, to 
which the business page has always devoted a great deal of space. Though 
the Times Wall Street reporter, Terry Robards, a former writer with the 
Herald Tribune and Fortune, is among the more capable members of the 
business department, he seems to have occasionally fallen prey to the loss 
of perspective which often comes with dependence on official sources. 
One of Robards’ top sources has been Bernard J. Lasker, former chairman 

















of the New York Stock Exchange. While Lasker leaked to Robards several 
exclusives on the efforts of the Exchange to rescue failing brokerage 
houses during the Street’s recent financial crisis, Robards wrote a number 
of effusive reports on Lasker’s heroism in staving off mass disaster. Much 
less well reported were widely held contentions, especially at the SEC, that 
the Exchange bore much of the responsibility for permitting the crisis to 
develop, that it failed to take timely remedial actions, and that it de- 
liberately misled the public and the SEC on the situation’s severity. 

Though he has covered bits and pieces of it on a day-to-day 
basis, neither Robards nor anyone else at the Times has made a detailed 
investigative study of the growing challenges to the New York Stock 
Exchange's status as the nation’s main securities market, and of the strong 
likelihood of a revolutionary restructuring of the securities markets, in- 
cluding possible dismantling of the Big Board itself. Significantly, Lasker 
and other high-level Exchange officials, as well as other members of the 
Street establishment, have been working diligently to deny the importance 
of the threats to the Big Board and to resist any changes in the status quo. 


WN... is the line between news and public relations more 
blurred than in the business section’s extensive coverage of the retailing 
and garment industries, which occupies the full time of no less than 
three reporters, Isadore Barmash, Leonard Sloane, and Herbert Koshetz. 
The traditional reply of the Times, when asked about this, has been that 
retailing is one of New York’s biggest industries, though Wall Street, 
which Robards must cover by himself, is certainly much more important to 
the city. A much more significant factor, of course, is that retailers are by 
far the Jimes’ largest advertisers. The overall thrust of retailing and 
Seventh Avenue coverage is strongly, enthusiastically positive. Forward- 
looking developments gain quick attention. Last September Barmash went 
all the way down to Allentown, Pa. for a four-column story on Fair-tex 
Mills, Inc., a small maker of knitted fabrics whose claim to newsworthiness 
was that after the Catasauqua Creek had overflowed and almost wiped the 
company out, Fairtex rose from the mud, relocated on higher ground and 
is now expanding its plant for the fourth time. 

Unpleasant developments get quieter treatment. When 
Gimbels announced last July its sharply lower earnings for the first half of 
1971 and a big loss for the second quarter, the Times mercifully buried the 
news eight pages behind the business section's first page, and devoted most 
of the brief item to the company’s optimistic hopes for its new stores. 
Though the Times gave much space to Gimbels New York President 
Paul Salomone’s trading-up plans, it never investigated, as did Women's 
Wear Daily, the severe losses and administrative foul-ups which led to the 
ouster in October of his predecessor, Bernard Zients. 

Last summer, the Federal Trade Commission annownced a 
major unfair competition test action against three large department stores 
in a surburban shopping center outside Washington whose leases enabled 
them to exercise broad controls over the entire center, including price- 
fixing, prevention of discounting, monitoring of other stores’ operating 
procedures, approval of other stores’ leases and admittance of new tenants. 
According to Women’s Wear Daily, which put the story on its front page 
two consecutive days, three other shopping centers were also under in- 
vestigation, and FTC officials felt that if they won the Virginia case, similar 
leasing arrangements through the country would have to be dropped. The 
story was also reported in The Wail Street Journal and carried by the wire 
services. Though the Times regularly provides readers with extensive 
reports whenever Bloomingdale’s, Gimbels, Alexander’s or some other 
retail chain opens or announces a new suburban store (see the Times of 
August 19, September 9, and October 16), it failed to record the FTC 
action anywhere in the paper. It would not seem that the problem was 
tightness of space in the business section. On July 22, the day after the FTC 
move was announced, the business page ran a long feature with a three- 
column head on a bill-collecting organization in Buenos Aires called “The 
Gentlemen,” whose representatives dress in top hats, white ties, and tails. 

In October, when the FTC issued a specific proposed com- 
plaint against Gimbels for 24 shopping center leases, which Women's Wear 
Daily front-paged the day the announcement was made, the Times finally 
ran a brief report in the business section. But it has failed to follow up with 
any analysis or investigation into the importance of the event to the in- 
dustry or to consumers. 

Even Seventh Avenue, though, is not so obligingly serviced by 
the Jimes business section as the advertising industry, which has, in 
effect, its very own column by Philip H. Dougherty. Dougherty has 
achieved wide readership on Madison Avenue with his cutesy prose and 
wrist-slapping twits. Surrounded by high-priced premium ad space pur- 
chased by those trying to reach the advertising community, mainly 
magazines, the column is said to be one of the most profitable single 








features at the Times. A typical recent excerpt: 
COOL SCOOP 


Barnett, Zlotnick, Inc., has just 
picked up its fourth account and it’s a 
sweet one — Costa Ice Cream, 
Woodbridge, N.J. 

Put that in your cone and see if it 


melts. 


A major share of the blame for the business section's 
deficiencies, in the opinion ui several Times reporters, lies with John G. 
Forrest, a career Timesman who edited the section during the 1940's and 
1950's. Though a hard-drinking newsman from the old school, Forrest 
exercised little control over the department. Many of the competent 
reporters quit or transferred to other sections of the paper, leaving 
business coverage to tired, aging writers who felt no story was worth more 
than 700 words and an hour at the typewriter, and who much preferred to 
spend the afternoons at Gough’s, a bar on Forty-Third Street across from 
the Times building. Forrest's long tenure in the department was due in 
part to his close friendship with former publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
and assistant managing editor Theodore Bernstein. He was finally retired 
in 1963 and replaced by Thomas E. Mullaney. A personable, if somewhat 
aloof man, Mullaney had joined the Times in 1942 as a copy boy in the 
financial department and later became the section's steel industry reporter, 
and then Forrest's assistant. 

Mullaney's efforts to assert authority over his domain have 
been about as successful as the Times Western edition, over which he 
presided as news editor from its beginning in 1962 until shortly before it 
folded in 1964. The biggest problem is personnel. “In order to turn this 
section into the kind of financial page the world has a right to expect from 
the Times,” says one reporter on the paper, “you'd have to fire about 85 per 
cent of the people.” The Newspaper Guild vigorously fights such purges, of 
course, but they can be brought off. And no one knows this better than the 
paper's managing editor, A. M. Rosenthal. He chopped away so much 
deadwood in the city room when he became metropolitan editor in the 
mid-’sixties that more than once his regime was described as a reign of 
terror. “You have to realize,” says another Times reporter, “that the paper 
is Mullaney’s whole life. He doesn’t want to rock the boat organizationally 
by really going to the mat with the Guild or, for that matter, digging 
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behind the press releases. Tom is also a thoroughly compassionate man. 
What we need is a son of a bitch.” 

Mullaney has displayed even less leadership in editorial 
matters. His principal policy seems to be /aissez faire. Though the section, 
according to assistant managing editor Seymour Topping, is “aimed 
primarily at businessmen,” it fails to provide even the kind of detailed 
analyses of corporate developments featured by most business 
publications. Mullaney seems to permit press conferences and news 
rel to dominate the section not because he has determined that this 
particular news is of the greatest interest to readers but merely because it is 
the most readily accessible. Certain areas of news, such as banking, 
railroads, government economic policy and international monetary affairs, 
are stressed simply because of the abilities of the reporters covering those 
beats—Erich Heinemann and Robert Bedingfield of the business staff, 
Edwin Dale and Eileen Shanahan in Washington, and John Lee and Clyde 
Farnsworth in Europe. Morale, says one reporter, is “terrible,” and most of 
the department's reporters have sunk into such indolence that many freely 

_admit they see their primary job as reporting simply what an industry says 
it is doing, leaving to others — they are vague as to just who — to report 
the views of critics or probe into what industry is really doing. “We really 
don’t know what we're supposed to be doing, who we're supposed to be 
talking to, what our priorities are on any given day,” says one of the sec- 
tion's more prolific reporters, “There is simply no exercise of editorial 
control at all. The only time we look good is by accident.” 

Even more serious has been Mullaney’s archaic view of 
business jornalism, his failure to recognize the growing importance of 
external influences such as federal agencies and consumer groups on 








business and finance, and the increasing importance of the once insular 
world of business to society in general. Because Mullaney has allowed his 
department to languish in traditionally narrow channels, the kind of 
business coverage displayed by most well-edited business publications has 
had to come on an ad hoc, uncoordinated basis from Times reporters on 
the metropolitican and national staffs and in the Washington Bureau. Yet 
their generally competent and thorough stories — on regulations agency 
actions, the activities of consumer organizations or the environment — 
seldom appear on the business pages. “You almost get the feeling,” says a 
top editor at a business publication, “that they are deliberately trying to 
keep the business page bland and safe, so that businessmen won't get upset. 
Everything that’s dirty and nasty, that reflects what's really going on, ends 
up somewhere else in the paper.” 

In fairness, there has been an attempt to improve the Sunday 
business pages. This has been most notable in investigative pieces by 
Michael C, Jensen, a recent recruit from American Metal Market, on such 
subjects as the growing criticism of I.T.T. and the troubles of the Copeland 
family which rules the du Pont empire. Most of the Sunday changes, 
though, have been cosmetic: dressing up the section with new typography 
and magazine-style layouts. The profiles of businessmen remain as wor- 
shipful as ever. One, headlined FIGHTING BATTERY MAKER and set 
off by a series of heroic sketched portraits, concerned Harry J. Noznesky, 
president of General Battery Corp. It began: “Harry J. Noznesky is not one 
to back out of a fight.” Whom was Noznesky fighting? The Federal Trade 
Commission, which was spoiling his plans for a merger with TRW, Inc., by 
attacking the move as anticompetitive. The same sacred cows of weekday 
coverage are respected on Sunday. Last August, for instance, the Sunday 











The four major books about the Times leave the impression that both the 
authors and the newspaper's management regard discussion of the business 
section a matter of surpassing unimportance. In 632 pages of exhaustive 
reporting in The Kingdom and the Power, Gay Talese mentioned present 
business and financial editor Thomas Mullaney only twice and the section's 
former editor, John Forrest, once, all just in passing. He never discussed 
the financial department. In the Times-sponsored A Day in the Life of the 
New York Times, published this fall, Ruth Adler of the Times mentioned 
the business page only in three brief passages, all relating to how reporter 
Vartanig Vartan prepared a story on the stock market. Meyer Berger's 
Times-sponsored The Story of the New York Times, 1851-1951 mentioned 
Forrest once in 589 pages. In My Life and The Times, former managing 
editor Turner Catledge devoted an entire chapter to culture news coverage 
hut only one paragraph to the business pages. Cy. 





section ran a “U.S. Business Roundup” describing in detail how revolving 
credn plans at banks and department stores were coming under legal 
challenge across the country. Several paragraphs each were devoted to 
developments in Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota. But the story ignored completely the fact that class actions against 
revolving credit plans are pending in New York against Abraham & Straus, 
Bloomingdale’s, Macy's, Gimbels, Fortunoff'’s, Martin’s, Barney’s, Kor- 
vette’s, W.&J. Sloane and the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


ullaney’s response to criticisms is generally defensive. Too 
little interpretation and analysis? “I would have to dispute that.” Un- 
willingness to undertake big investigations? “If we want the space we can 
get it. But you have to remember, I don’t have a staff the size of the city 
desk.” Too mach deadwood? “We're constantly trying to upgrade our staff. 
But I think our staff now is a hell of a good one.” Low morale? Criticism of 
his leadership? “I'm not running a popularity contest. Every paper has 
grumbling. I think it’s healthy.” 

Dissatisfaction with the Times business coverage certainly 
cannot be a surprise to the paper’s management. In a widely quoted article 
on the Times four years ago in The Public Interest, Irving Kristol, 
professor of urban values at New York University, wrote: “It is not too 
much to say that if the entire financial section were to vanish tomorrow, no 
one on Wall Street would particularly notice the event.” Yet, assistant 
managing editor, Seymour Topping, who oversees the business section, 
denies the asserted deficiencies with almost as much vehemence as 
Mullaney. He admits that the business section has been in the past a 
“stepchild” and “too separated from the rest of the paper,” but contends he 
and managing editor Rosenthal are working hard to “integrate it more 
fully with the other departments.” Though he concedes a “much broader 
involvement” of people in business affairs, he explains the disjointed 
coverage in different parts of the paper under different editors as due to 
the paper's “configuration.” When asked about one reporter who, as a 
member of the business staff puts it, “poured out his spleen” to Rosenthal 
and Topping over lunch only to be greeted with seemingly indifferent 
shrugs, Topping denied any knowledge of the incident. “We haven't had 
any complaints or suggestions from reporters in the department,” he 
maintains. “But if people do have ideas <o contribute, we have an open 
door. We're hungry for ideas.” 

Reporters in the department are dubious. One tells of a day last 
year when Dolly Madison Industries filed a petition for bankruptcy. 
Coming in the wake of the Penn Central collapse, the announcement 
caused more than a little concern in the financial community. Yet the 
Times noted the incident in a tiny item back by the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change tables. The following day, Rosenthal sent down a long memo. It 
concerned a prominently featured story the previous day on a new flash 
cube which had been announced at a press conference by Sylvania and 
Kodak, one paragraph of which he felt was unclear. “It was the kind of 
day,” says the reporter, “when senior management showed its true colors in 
the most glaring fashion.” 

“Top management is aware of the problems and concerned 
about them,” says a reliable source at the Times with first-hand knowledge 
of the situation. “But they just haven't wanted to face up to making the 
hard decisions, such as battling the Guild and spending a lot of money, 


which would be necessary for the Times to have a really brilliant business 
page. One reason is that Rosenthal and Topping don’t care that deeply 
about business to begin a lot of screwing around. And you also have to ask 
yourself what the publisher wants. I'm sure there’s never been a memo 
from Punch [ Times publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger) to Mullaney 
saying please write a puff story on IBM. But the fact remains that if you 
write tough stories, a lot of businessmen are likely to be on the publisher's 
neck.” Recently, he recalls, a Times editorial suggested there should be 
more competition on airline fares and less rate regulation by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Within days, an angry delegation of airline executives, 
led by Charles Tillinghast, head of TWA, arrived in Sulzberger’s office to 
complain. 

No one argues that running a tough, well-edited business 
section is without certain hazards. But that hardly excuses a newspaper 
which vows in marble to print the news “without fear or favor.” Rather 
than pander to the business community, the Times should aim at a diverse 
readership and be business’ most hard-eyed observer. Business 
publications like The Wail Street Journal. Fortune and Business Week, for 
all thier good reporting, still tend automatically to reflect industry's 
viewpoint. There remains a great need for aggressive business journalism, 
which a paper with the resources of the Times could go a long way toward 
filling. There are vast unreported areas of corporate behavior: the ways 
prices are set, products marketed or executives chosen; the way many 
large companies attempt to resist disruptive innovations, subdue com- 
petiton, control markets, and obtain influence over federal agencies. Why 
shouldn't the 7imes consider a major industry or a large corporation just as 
worthy of a continuing series as a city block, a metropolitan neighborhood, 
or an urban classroom? 

In a memo to the staff when he took over as managing editor in 
September, 1969, A. M. Rosenthal wrote: “We have learned that news is 
not what people say and do, but what they think, what motivates them, 
their styles of living, the-movements, trends and forces acting upon society 
and on a man’s life. We learned that some of journalism’s techniques and 
habits in reporting the news actually prevented the presentation of the real 
news. Religious reporting, for instance, used to be sermons on Sunday 
reported on Monday. When we stopped reporting sermons, we began 
reporting religion.” 

By that criterion, The New York Times has yet to begin 
reporting business. 


Merle Miller 


speaks eloquently 
and courageously 
about what it 
means to be a 
homosexual 

eG 


On 
Different 


“A real breakthrough, a document, a challenge, 
that is as candid as it is courageous. Without 
half-hearted circumlocutions on one hand, or 
bravado on the other, Merle Miller says what, 
for a long time, has needed saying, and he says 
it with honesty and justifiable irony.” 

—LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
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Advertising cnd Look 


Let Joe Roddy bite his tale instead of snapping at his Look associates. 
(“Notes From a Bargain Typewriter” — November, 1971). Here are the 
facts: In 1968, 50 percent of Look’s advertising pages and dollars were 
concentrated among only 4 percent of the 641 companies doing business 
with us. This was a dangerous situation in the face of strikes, recession and 
budget-cutting. Any loss suffered among these 22 companies could not be 
readily offset elsewhere. We moved quickly to increase regional business 
and to improve the quality of the national buy. Early in 1970, we an- 
nounced plans to cut Look’s circulation and to concentrate 80 percent of 
the new 6.5-million base into those key counties which generate 80 per cent 
of the nation’s retail sales. We trimmed advertising rates accordingly. But 
even this well-applauded move couldn't save the magazine. True, regional 
pages increased, but the national page loss coupled with a staggering 142 
per cent postal increase (which would affect future subscription promotion 
as well as fulfillment) made further investment ludicrous. 

We are not talking nickels and dimes here, not even one 
million, but tens of millions of dollars of risk — the stockholders’ money. 
Responsible leadership made the right decision at the right time. Frankly, 
it was not unexpected. And this was no default on prior promises. Quite the 
contrary. At the annual managers meeting on Monday night, November 9, 
1970, Mike Cowles clearly stated that future promotion was contingent 
upon advertising revenue in "71. We tried our best. But the daily revenue 
sheets told the facts for all to see. Plus the unsolicited coup de grace: the 
well-deserved but surprisingly costly needs of the neighborhood postman, 
who was as vital to Look as Roddy or I, by his delivery of the magazine and 
its promotional letters to your home. Well over six million homes. 

End of tale. Like Joe, I too left Look with a purchased 
typewriter. But I also left with a calculator. Perhaps that is why our tales 
differ. 

—Dennis Barry 
former Director of 
Sales Development 
Look 
New York, N.Y. 


Behold, a thread runs through the November (MORE). On second thought, 
make that a cord big enough to fashion a whip with which to punish that 
old bugaboo, the advertising industry. 

Decrying nasty advertising isn’t exactly a new literary genre. In 
fact, news about the evils of the ad has filtered all the way down to the level 
of the great unwashed. Harris and Gallup have carefully recorded the ad 
man’s slide in public esteem. Account executives, as respected in the good 
old days of advertising as washroom attendants, have recently plummeted 
in social status to a point somewhere between child molesters and Lyndon 
Johnson. And now, with the tottering, swayback ad industry on its rickety 
knees before the gates of the FTC slaughterhouse, Mr. von Hoffman taps it 
lightly (but evenhandedly) on the snout and Mr. MacDougall flails it about 
the withers while Mr. Roddy runs about the poor nag yelling that the damn 
thing smells anyway. 

Mr. von Hoffman forcefully maintains that business pressures 
sometime force media to refuse legitimate advertisers. That is regrettable. 
MacDougall explains that distasteful ads occasionally obtrude into 
editorial copy. That’s unfortunate. But is a tabloid that purports to be a 
journalism review the right place to vent spleen over the excesses of ad- 
vertising? Still, I’m most sensitive to Mr. Roddy’s insinuations about the 
inadequacies of the Look advertising staff. I was part of the staff for a 
while, which makes me vulnerable. So when Roddy suggests that Look’s 
owner, publisher, promotion director, and various of their hirelings, 
changelings, and other subordinates (by implication) were responsible for 
the magazine’s demise, I'm hurt. And ticked off. 

Mr. Roddy’s disclaimer that “the view from within is myopic” is 
properly modest but medically incorrect. He is quite farsighted, capable of 
seeing all the way through the metal and linoleum of the skeletal Look 
Building, through the editorial floor and up into the nether reaches of .he 
ad domain. He’s also damned agile, stealthily tippy-toeing up the stairs to 
drop a leaden finger of blame on Tom Shepard’s unoccupied desk before 
slipping off into the shadow world of the embittered journalist. 

But really, it’s not all that surprising that Mr. Roddy has 









discovered that all of Look’s assorted dum-dums were nestled in the ad 
offices. It’s all too pat, really, and kind of sad—even given the proverbial 
church-state boundary between editors and businessmen—that one of 
Look’s bishops called the statesmen knaves before the last brick of the 
crumbling Cowles empire hit the ground. 

It’s not news that decent writers loathe advertising. A scant 
four pages after Mr. Roddy’s musings about Mike Cowles’ future taper off 
into dangerous portents, (MORE) quotes Chaadler Brossard thusly:“. 
newspapers and magazines print shit.” They do so, it seems, because of 
deceitful, distorting, manipulative, pressure-mongering advertising. 

So Roddy’s plot is well precedented, though predictable. With 
facile innuendoes, Roddy explains that Look died because it accepted 
cigarette ads but didn’t get enough of them. Look died because Cowles 
wavered between editing and businessing (Cowles’ Mr. Hyde side always 
dominated at crucial moments; money over matter). Look died because 
Mel Grayson wrote conservative speeches pandering to the ad community 
(following the lead of financially successful books renowned in con- 
servative circles— The New Yorker, Newsweek, the Times Magazine, New 
York, etc.). Look died because Cowles and Shepard were related. Look 
died because it didn’t make enough money. And yet Look died, ultimately, 
because it was venal. Wouldn't you just know it? 

Advertising revenue, as any ignoramus knows, is something 
that you get when your editorial stuff is good, and something that you don’t 
get when your publisher and his cohorts screw up. I’m sorry, and I know it 
makes me a sycophant, but I’m glad that Gardner Cowles kept his money 
in the communications business for a while instead of dabbling in a port- 
folio of coal mines. He created something that nearly became an American 
institution. And if Tom Shepard and Mel Grayson treated a lot of 
fascinated Better Business Bureau members to some rousing evenings, is 
that tantamount to entertaining the SS, as Roddy implies? Both Grayson 
and Shepard deserve far better than a snide dismissal from a used 
typewriter purchased originally with funds from ad revenues. 

Look didn’t even die violently. Look wasn’t murdered by 
bumbling publishers. Look didn’t take its own Cowles-given life. Nor was it 
hatcheted by inept editors. After a quiet deathbed struggle, the magazine 
died. Of natural causes. There were many complications, to be sure, but 
the end culminated a full and useful life. The survivors are plentiful. 

May it rest in peace, and may its offspring flourish, free from 
annoying pricks from poison pens. 

—Robert Nylen 
New York, N.Y. 


I worked for Look for only a short time and thus am far less qualified than 
Joe Roddy to comment on how and why the magazine took the pipe. 
Naturally I won’t let that stop me. Roddy used his trenchant (and bargain) 
typewriter to give us an excellent and most informative analysis. But there 
are a couple of points I would like to add. 

What got me most was that up to the very end, Look (meaning 
Mike Cowles) didn’t try to save the magazine. The worse things got, the 
more of the same inedicine that sickened it in the first place was applied. 
At the very moment Look was trying to knock off a million and a half 
subscribers, it was giving away subscriptions for less than six cents an issue. 
As William Buckley, of all people, pointed. out most cogently in his 
column, if you're going out of business anyway, why not try to find out if 
anybody out there would buy your magazine for some reasonable amount 
of money; enough, say, to keep it alive. (I suspect an additional ten cents 
an issue would have given Look all the money it needed to stay alive.) Of 
course, if people are going to actually pay for a product, they may examine 
it more closely. Here, too, Mike Cowles was doomed to failure. 

I agree with Joe Roddy that there were many good articles in 
Look. But they were almost always surrounded by apologies. A tough 
article on Vietnam was followed by an article by Walt Rostow explaining 
why Vietnam was good for you. A tough article on ecology was followed— 
perhaps in the same issue—by an essay explaining how polution could 
lengthen the human life span. This was called “balance” around the shop. 
Trying to save a magazine, perhaps you give up this balance. Perhaps, 
when you run an automobile issue (as Look did just before it expired) you 
mention pollution, safety; maybe you even let Ralph Nader write it. The 
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“transaction, the fastest-growing ‘in’ magazine in the country today, is a social science journal . . . a 
scholarly publication that is not afraid of controversy ... must reading for teachers, congressmen, senators, 
civil servants and mayors throughout the nation . . . the kind of work that is leading to new understanding 
by more people of our complicated modern social structure . . . articles that can keep a cocktail party 
conversation lively, whether the party is populated by laymen or whether it is strictly for scientists . . . 
written by bona fide sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, etc. . . . amazingly free of the jargon of 
scientific communication.” 


—~CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Have you seen these articles in recent issues? 


SEPTEMBER “excellent magazine” 


CUBAN WORKERS IN EXILE— An insight into Cuban racism. — TIME 
FUTURE FAMILY— Margaret Mead explains the generation gap. 7; e ® 

NATIONALIZED MEDICINE FOR AMERICA: An ideal system that can work. th t t I] 
THE PENTAGON PAPERS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE au orl al Wwe eee we 


JAM JOINT OPERATION-- /‘ve got something for you. .. if you'll just take one 


step forward. illustrated” — NEWSWEEK 


TEEN-AGE INTERRACIAL DATING— Who dates who, why, and the price they 
pay. 
MOVIE REVIEW— “THX 1138” 


“widely regarded” 


OCTOBER gee 
ARVN AS FAGGOTS—Why many Marines view Vietnamese allies as homosexuals. Aa ” — N.Y. TIMES 
NBC’S MAKE-BELIEVE RESEARCH ON TV VIOLENCE- Charge of irrelevant li vel 

research by networks to avoid change. Y 
THE BREZHNEV-JOHNSON TWO-WORLD DOCTRINE—Was Czech invasion _ SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


part of Soviet-U.S. deal? 


JEWISH STUDENTS TODAY-—Some surprising variations from commonly-held 66 ° ° 99 
Fin excellent periodical 


COOKBOOKS FOR THE MOVEMENT-—Abbie Hoffman’s “Steal This Book” and 
: — WASHINGTON POST 


“thought provoking” 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER — ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
THE INNER HISTORY OF RICHARD M. NIXON-—The troubled childhood, 
inner conflicts and self-doubts that shaped the man and the president. 7 
PORNOGRAPHIC THEATERS—What theyre like, what you'll see, /rans action occupies for so- 
who frequents them and why. . 
BLACK RULE IN THE URBAN SOUTH—Wil/ metrogovernment prevent black cial topics the central place 
take-over in southern cities? the New York Review of 
THE HUNGER OF OLD MEN—WMhy older men become increasingly dependent 
on food for pleasure and security. Books does for cultural and 
A HIDING PLACE TO DIE—Houses of death for the old, sick and powerless. political matters.” 


CABDRIVERS AND THEIR FARES—How cabbies rate their riders and their 
reactions to blacks. 

BEYOND ATTICA—An intimate glimpse of prison life: the anger, injustice, 
counter productivity. Was Attica the first of many? 


— Dwight MacDonald 
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way it was, Look didn’t even get the automobile ads it had hoped for. There 
was, as it turned out, nothing to lose by being tough. 

It is my impulse to say that Look had no point of view. But that 
would be wrong. Its view was that of an elderly, prissy, mid-century, 
middle-America; an America that in fact no longer exists. Articles were 
never even attempted because everybody in the shop understood that 
view. And if you didn’t, Mike Cowles himself would descend to demand 
that the word “horny” be stricken from a sports article or “bullshit” from 
an article by, get this, Henry Miller. 


—Leonard Shecter 
former Sports Editor 
Look 
New York, N.Y. 


Nader’s 'Garbage’ 


In the November (MORE), Bob Kuttner accuses the California press of 
failing to show proper respect for Ralph Nader's report Power and Land in 
California. The Washington press corps treated the report fairly, he says, 
but western papers knuckled under to advertisers, political pressure, and 
local pride. Not for a moment does he consider that Nader’s energetic 
young lawyers really might be capable of turning out 2,000 pages of gar- 
bage. 

Yet if Nader is ever knocked out of business, one reason will be 
that the press consistently lets him get away with unforgivable sloppiness 
without the slightest criticism. As Kuttner’s article shows, it is easier to 
write off a stateful of professional colleagues as hacks and cowards than 
believe that Nader’s victims might have a point when they say his in- 
vestigators don’t know what they are talking about. 

As a banker of sorts, I recently waded through his entire 500- 
plus page report on First National City Bank. I discovered that it really 
does make a difference when you have personal knowledge of the subject 
matter. People who feel banking needs reforms will get little help from this 
report. Yes, I could be prejudiced, and yes, this project might not be 
typical. The trouble is that every Nader report gets essentially the same 
reaction, and it is exactly the reaction that would be expected when 
conscientious young people have taken on a job that was much too big for 
them. 

Consider the project team for the Citibank study. The project 
director was a Columbia University law graduate with three years ex- 
perience as a Justice Department trial lawyer. His staff consisted-of 12 law 
students, two college undergraduates, a high school senior, and six people 
with unspecified backgrounds for “special projects” and production. A 
University of Maine law professior helped edit the final report. It was a 
typical Nader team, suitable for investigating anything from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to The New York Times. All members were young, 
socially oriented, and totally uncorrupted by knowledge of their subject. 
As usual, the scope of the investigation was enormous, and time was short. 
The study must be organized, conducted, and completed in the three 
month summer vacation period with only one or two members staying on 
to write the report. 


Nader reports are interesting to read, for the project members 
compile a great deal of data, including much that is not generally available. 
They are particulary good dealing with an organization's legal activities or 
the actions of government regulatory agencies. Where they fall apart is in 
evaluating information about subjects that weren't covered in law school 
and going on to make logical recommendations. The good suggestions get 
hopelessly lost among dozens of half-baked remedies for all current social 
problems. 


Consider their recommendation that Citibank should police the 
quality of all goods and services that can be bought with its Master Charge 
credit card. The idea grew out of a lengthy discussion of a company that 
sold shoddy goods to card-holders by mail and then conveniently went out 
of business. As usual, the problem is legitimate, and as usual, the team 
throws out a single top-of-the-head solution with some face value appeal. 
The question of economic feasibility is dismissed with a single statement 
that it probably wouldn’t cost very much. The question of whether this is a 
‘ proper function of the bank is discussed very briefly with no mention of 
opposition arguments. No less-sweeping solutions are suggested. The 
report moves on quickly to the next subject. Elsewhere, the investigators 
note that employee turnover is abnormally high because, among other 
things, people feel promotions are based on factors other than merit. Two 
pages later they argue that blacks and women should get preferential 
treatment. Finally they conclude in one short simplistic paragraph that all 
problems would be solved if only the place were unionized. The report is 
filled with these things. Instead of an intelligent critical review, we get a 


mountain of superficial data followed by impossible or contradictory 
recommendations. 

Nader’s people also have hair triggers on denouncing conflicts of in- 
terest. Thus, Citibank’s Senior Vice President Eben Pyne is accused of 
conflicting loyalties for serving on the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority. The authors say he should not be allowed to influence such 
matters as the subway fare because his bank employs many subway riders. 
The report makes no attempt to show how the MTA would be better 
served if its members were not, in fact, vitally interested in the area’s trans- 
portation problems from a variety of representative viewpoints. Instead we 
are left with a serious charge against a prominent person and nothing to 
discuss except whether Pyne is capable of being an honest man. 


I think we need Nader, but not the way he is currently doing 
business. His project teams must be more diversified, and his investigations 
more limited in scope. Even then, I question whether he can ever be as 
effective in recommending solutions as in digging up and publicizing 
problems. Experience does count in problem solving; what Nader can 
supply is motivation. Nader, however, is under little pressure to improve 
his operation so long as the press concentrates on his personality and 
ignores the quality of his work. This adulation may yet destroy him. 


—Joseph T. Rigo 
New York, N.Y. 


Sharnik vs. Shecter 


As Mort Sharnik’s editor and friend I would like to explain his 
silence on the occasion of Leonard Shecter’s expulsion from Paul Brown’s 
office last summer, a silence which Shecter finds inexplicable (“Reflections 
on Being Kicked Out” — October, 1971). 

Of course, one way Shecter could have found out why Sharnik 
remained mute would have been to have asked him. This he didn’t do. As it 
so happened, Sharnik and I discussed the incident shortly after it hap- 
pened. Sharnik explained to me that he was stunned, both by Brown's 
outburst and by Shecter’s meek acceptance of it. (May I say here that 
Sharnik once challenged the late Sonny Liston to a fight when Liston told 
him off, and that Liston backed down.) Being a gentleman, Sharnik didn’t 
add his own remarks in public, but after the meeting asked Brown, head 
coach of the Cincinnati Bengals professional football team, whether he 
could speak to him privately. At this time, he told Brown that his ejection 
of Shecter smacked of the worst kind of censorship and that it semed to 
him very ili-advised. Brown gave Sharnik an explanation for his action, 
which, whatever its merits, I won’t go into here because it was a private 
discussion. 

As you can see, Sharnik didn’t “pretend deafness.” To the 
contrary, it was Shecter who, to his discredit, mutely submitted. To his 
further discredit, he has remained mute, when a telephone call to Sharnik 
could have cleared up the entire matter. As Shecter should know by now, a 
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good reporter should at least attempt to get the facts — whether it be the 
reason for getting kicked out of a press conference or the reasons behind 
the behavior of a fellow journalist. 


—Gilbert Rogin 
Senior Editor 
Sports Illustrated 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Shecter replies: I have never doubted Mort Sharnik's integrity or 
courage. I ask only one question. Where was he when I needed him? I 
would never call a man on the telephone to ask him that. 


The comment on press councils by George Reedy (“Decontaminating Our 
‘Mental Food’”"—November, 1971) is at once heartening and disheartening. 
On its uneven and erratic face it shows a noble philosophical outlook and 
asks us to work for improvement of the press in the private rather than the 
public sector—a view most journalists share. That’s the press council idea, 
too. The readers of (MORE) deserve a better account of the origin and 
purpose of press councils. The model of the press councils in Bend, Ore., 
Honolulu, and the state of Minnesota was not [as Reedy maintained] A 
Free and Responsible Press, the general report of the Robert M. Hutchins 
commission in 1947, Instead, the model of the Minnesota council (I am 
secretary of the grievance committee) was the General Council of the 
Press, now the Press Council, privately established by the newspapers in 
the United Kingdom in 1953. The Bend, Ore., council is the result of the 
work of a progressive editor-publisher who wants to feel the pulse of his 
community. The Honolulu council has the general purpose of the British 
council but at this time has no grievance-resolving procedures. The 
Minnesota council, in that respect, is unique in this country, because it 
does attempt to help the press untangle its public misunderstandings by 
holding hearings and announcing results of its inquiry. 

Dr. Hutchins and his fellow commissioners produced what can 
rightly be termed a seminal study, one that has helped keep alive the ideal 
of freedom of the press in all democratic countries, but he drew no plan for 
the press councils in Britain or elsewhere. That job has been done by 
practical, freedom-loving British businessmen, all without Ph.D. degrees 
and other academic stigmata. They consulted Dr. Hutchins personally 
in the process of forming the British council but, like the Common Law, 
the shape of the council emerged from the practical necessities of dealing 
with concrete problems. The British founders had one principal objective: 
To protect and extend freedom of the press.... 

Instead of the hapless objectives ascribed to them by Mr. 
Reedy, press councils do a variety of humble chores designed to 
demonstrate to readers that the press is doing a trustworthy job in the 
service of a free society, that the press is willing to face the public any time 
on its motives, its professional competence, and its responsibility. 


—J. Edward Gerald 
Professor 
School of Journalism and 
Mass Communication 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Where To Find Car/Puter 


Back when I was first taught how to write a news story, working on a high 
school newspaper, I learned that it was important to check for all the 
elements of a story. In reading Nicholas von Hofman’s “Where No To Find 
Your New Car” in your November issue, I was unable to find the address of 
Car /Puter. May I take the liberty of reviewing your journalism by pointing 
out that you are compounding the sins of the newspapers you accuse of 
refusing to acquaint the public with the work of this organization. You 
might, at least, tell your own readers how to find them. 
—Kk. S. Giniger 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor's note: Alas, the address in question was inadvertently lopped ofi 
the bottom of the Car /Puter classified ad we used to illustrate the article. 
We are happy to supply it now: Car /Puter- 1603 Bushwick Aveuue - 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11207. 
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Continued from page 2 


day of the report's release. The Wall Street Journal's piece was, according 
to subcommittee sources, written from the press release that accompanied 
the report. It certainly reads that way. Among other things, the report 
pinpoints the speculative role cf “respectable” banks like the Chase 
Manhattan in fueling conglomeration. It gives the lie to the synergism 
syndrome by charting the decline in earnings ratios of subsidiaries 
acquired by conglomerates. 

In his Bi-Weekly Report (September 20), I. F. Stone lamented 
the report's dismissal by the press. He also faulted judiciary committee 
chairman Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) for presenting the findings ‘in a way 
calculated to attract as little attention as possible.” The report, which had 
no index, was released over the Labor Day weekend. The press release 
omitted mention of what Stone feels is the “hottest and most newsworthy 
section of the report’—the revelations about the banks. To correct these 
deficiencies, Stone—as is his practice—waded through the entire report 
and summarized it for his readers. Two months later, no major news 
organization in the country has done likewise. 


The Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat was faced with a predicament last April 
when the Knight-owned newspaper learned that a reporter hired several 
months before was facing deportation. The Democrat had been unaware of 
the fact that Thomas G. Jolley, a native Georgian, had evaded the draft in 
1967 by renouncing his American citizenship. For the most part, reaction 
to the disclosure was slight. Jolley received some hate mail, but none of his 
sources dried up. The paper was criticized in some quarters, but no ad- 
vertisers tried to coerce management into firing him. Nevertheless, the 
Democrat was concerned lest the frequent appearance of Jolley's byline 
stir up local antagonism. At the same time, it didn’t want to lose a com- 
petent reporter — one of only seven. An ingenious solution was devised: 
since April, all of Jolley’s stories have appeared anonymously. Explaining 
why Jolley was suddenly given the status of a non-person, managing editor 
‘illiam Phillips said: “We didn't want to rub it { Jolley’s situation] in the 
face of our readers .. . those people who are opposed to our employing 
him.” 
The shadow reporter is now officially a man without a country. 
The U.S. Supreme Court recently refused to hear his appeal, and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service gave him 90 days to leave the 
country. Presumably, if Joliey must pack up, his readers won't even know 


the difference when he’s gone. 


Until it folded in 1966, the New York Herald-Tribune kept up one of the 
better newspaper libraries in the country—and that library still lives, sort 
of. Some 14 million clippings dating back to 1924, when the Trib merged 
with the Herald, and bound volumes of the Tribune dating back to 1841 
are mouldering away in the unlikely setting of a dress manufacturing loft at 
693 Broadway, just below Fourth Street. John Hay Whitney, the Trib’s last 
publisher donated the morgue to New York University, and that institution 
has employed Mrs. Mae Bowler, who was a librarian at the Trib, to 
maintain it. Students at NYU have first call, but the library is also open to 
working journalists weekdays from 9 to 5. Better hurry, though. The 
university is building a new library on its Washington Square campus and 
plans are to “consolidate” the Trib’s clippings and possibly to dispose of the 
bound volumes before removing whatever remains to the new building in 


late 1972. 


Since becoming editor and publisher of the Provincetown Advocate last 
May, Jim Glassman has tried to make the Cape Cod weekly more than just 
a repository for fishing tips and a bulletin board for cake sales. Inevitably, 
his efforts have won him some enemies, most notably John C. Van Arsdale, 
one of the community's better known residents and owner of the 
Provincetown-Boston Airline. In October, the Advocate published an 
article that reported Van Arsdale had increased his fares 36 per cent 
before the price freeze took effect and a letter that complained of noise 
Pollution at the airport. Van Arsdale set about getting even in the time- 
honored way. He wrote Glassman promising that he would withdraw his 
advertising — and would urge other businessmen to do likewise — if the 
Advocate did not begin featuring “good” news instead of “bad.” And when 








Glassman refused to be intimidated, Van Arsdale carried out his threat. 

The following Thursday (October 21) the paper's lead story was 
4. ed by a six-column, 48-point headline that proclaimed: 

A RATHER PEACEFUL FALL WEEK PASSES: 

BIRDS FLY SOUTH; TREES CHANGE COLOR 
The story below began: “Pleasures were many and problems were few in 
Provincetown, Truro and Wellfleet this week as Outer Cape Cod residents 
saw go by one of those quiet weeks that make life worth living.” The rest of 
the 23-paragraph article proved equally consoling, reporting in some detail 
a wide variety of non-happenings: “The Provincetown Board of Selectmen 
did not hold a meeting this week. No issues were aired. No voices were 
raised.” Between the lead headline and a lower headline that read, GOV'T 
ACCELERATES PROGRAM TO CLEAR THE WAY FOR OIL COM- 
PANIES TO START OFFSHORE DRILLING, was a five-column picture 
of sea gulls. “These herring gulls are not migrating anywhere,” the caption 
observed. “They will spend the winter here. They are also not covered with 
oil. Oil is a threat they probably wont have to face until 1973.” 

On page nine, Glassman reported that Van Arsdale had pulled 
his advertising and on page three he ran, “as a convenience to our readers,” 
the schedule of the local airline — minus the Provincetown-Boston name. 
To date. no other advertisers have canceled. 


An embarrassing number of typographical errors found their way into our 
November issue. all of them annoying, but (luckily) only one of them 
serious. The word “not” was inadvertently left out of a key sentence in Bob 
Kuttner’s examination of how the West Coast press covered Ralph Nader's 
report on Power and Land in California. The sentence, in the middle of 
column two on page six, should have read: “Institutionalized conflict of 
interest—not individual wrong-doings—is at the heart of Nader's report.” 
In the same issue, Malcolm Carter's article on the collision of “The Great 
American Dream Machine” and the FBI referred several times to the 
Putiic Broadcasting System. In the future we will try to get it right: Public 
Broadcasting Service. 
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Are you seeking employment, or looking for a different kind of job, do 
' you have a manuscript you want to sell, or a newspaper you want to 
buy, or do you need a new editor or young reporter? Want to ex- 
change ideas with others in journalism or publishing. 


Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER... send 
us your classified advertisement and we will run it FREE in an extra 
issue for each issue you buy. 


Rates: 25c per word paid in advance. 
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PEOPLE 








MEET YOUR IDEAL MATE (computerized matching). All ages. Write TEAM 
Project. 1270 Broadway, N.Y. 10001. (4) 


WRY IDEAS—catalog, 25c (deductible from first order). Wry Idea Co., Box 
178-Z, Rye, N.Y. 10580. (7) 








EDITORIAL: Digest specialists (3) needed. New national monthly. Write: J 
Q. Riznik, Executive Editor, UNDERGROUND PRESS DIGEST, Casa 
Pleasantville West, San Anselmo, California 94960. (5) 





DIMENSION THOUGHTS Laboratory development increased through 
power, penetration. Read Astral Mind, $4. Sensitron System, Box 1155, St. 
Augustine, Florida, 32084 (5) 





PETITE WOMAN, creative, loving, good companion, seeks “good guy” 56-60 
unattached for mutually fulfilling serious relationship. NYC resident (could 
relocate). Box No. 10,c ‘o MORE (5) 





MALE IN SOUTH, 56, seeks intellectual woman, 50-60. P.O. Box 28545, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30328. (5) 





POLITICAL 








DUMP NIXON '72 large, fantastic, colorful, generally outrageous decal. $1.00 
Box 97, College Park, Md. 20740. prompt (5) 





TINY TANK-TOPS FOR LITTLE MOTHER-SUCKERS! Red clenched fist, 
Women's lib, or Peace Symbo!. Sizes 6 thru 30 months, $2.00. Right-on Baby 
Wear, Box 172, Bradford, NH 03221. (5) 





WRITERS 








Writers - “UNSALABLE'’ BOOK MANUSCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID 
ASSOCIATES, Dept 110, 340 East 52nd Street, New York City 10022 (4) 





WRITERS, ARTISTS, for assignments for commercial publications. Editor, Box 
530, No. Hollywood, California. 91603 (4) 





CREATIVE WRITING Research Cc!laboration and Editing. Any subject! 
Experienced and pupiisned staff memvers. Ellis Research Associates, 135 
Ridge Crest Drive, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 (5) 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing, rewrite Marve Myers, 507 South Madison, 
Pasadena, California 91101 213-796-6726. 





TRAVEL 








WHAT'S HAPPENING in the Caribbean? Fast-changing islands covered 
comprehensively in probing independent newsletter. Special offer: $10 
yearly. $1 brings samples. Caribbean News, Blue Suite, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. (5) 





NEWSPAPER 








NEWSPAPER STATIONERY Needs no envelope! Sampler of six historic 
reprints and three gold seals $1.00 postpaid. The Newspaper Collector's 
Gazette, 630 Kiowa, Leavenworth, KS 66048 (4) 
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‘Today: 
Saturday Review 


is full of | 


important ideas. 


Te re 











The first and most important idea is to use 
the coupon below to start America’s thought-weekly 
coming to you regularly. At substantial savings. 


ire the driving force of toda 
inching pad for what we think and talk about 


and react 





; are the driving force of today’s expanded Saturday 
Review. The launching pad for articles and features that 
ke news and conversation, stimulate thought and ac 


after week. 





Review covers the subjects you think about 
and talk about most. The magazine that started as the 
Saturday Review of Literature is now the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature ... U.S. and World Affairs . . . Envi- 
ronment... MultiMedia (including Music and Record- 
ings) ... Education .. . Communications... Travel... 
Business ... Art... Theater... Movies . . . TV-Radio. 
Twelve magazines for the price of one. 

And as new topics and ideas become vital to our lives 
and futures, SR moves quickly to cover them. 

lake MultiMedia for example — the exciting new world 
of sight and sound. In which every home TV set can 
become a center for the performing arts and a classroom 
for continuing education. 
MultiMedia—once a dream 
in homes all over America’ It’s already a reality in Satur- 
day Review. 


will soon become a reality 


Under the editorship of Irving Kolodin, the new Multi- 
Media supplement — one of SR’s four regular monthly 
magazines-within-a-magazine covers the new technol- 
ogy of video recordings . . . reports on the trends and 
events, the performers and performances that are shaping 


Saturday Review 


THE THOUGHT-WEEKLY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 









the electronic future of the periorming arts 





ter, opera, concert and rec 


A MAGAZINE THAT KEEPS GROWING 


Today's continually expanding Saturday Rev 





read enjoyed, and used each 
million men and women. People in a variety of fields 
whose time is limited but whose interests are not 
Businessmen read it because they are concerned with hu 
man as well as economic problems. Scientists read it be- 
cause they must keep up with trends in the arts and other 
fields. Leaders in the arts read it because their lives and 
careers are affected by developments in business, educa- 
tion, communications, the environment. 


IDEAS TO READ, THINK, AND TALK ABOUT 

Saturday Review is a unique forum-in-print that brings 
together experts in a variety of fields to express their 
concerns and viewpoints . . . and to offer sound, workable 
solutions for today’s problems and tomorrow's challenges 
SR articles are timely . . . relevant and by authors who 
write as clearly as they think. A few examples from re- 
cent issues: 

The Dossier Invades the Home by Ralph Nader 
Mercury: How Much Are We Eating? 

by Peter and Katherine Montague 

Without Marx or Jesus: A Preview 

by Jean-Francois Revel 

The Sexes: Getting It All Together by Faubion Bowers 
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SATURDAY REVIEW 380 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


1 Please enter my introductory subscription to Saturday Review 

£207 } 
I for 34 issues at only $3.97. 
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Fiction as a Social Gathering by 
The Alternative to Schooling by Ivar 
Stravinsky and the Century by Pier 
The Failure of Federal Gun Control 
Toward a Military Welfare State? van Cou 
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he most vig- 
America wide 
wisdom, and 
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ture columns 





opinion delightful cartoons 


faiths 





religious leaders of all 


i those fascinating 
brain teasers: Double-Crostics, Litera 


y 1.Q., Wit Twist- 


ers, and Literary Cryptograms 


It’s all in Saturday Review. The thought-weekly. And all 
yours — at substantial savings if you act now! 
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FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


ISSUES 
ONLY + 
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a $17.00 single copy value; regularly $7.85 by subscription) 





Money-Back Guarantee: If Saturday Review isn’t all you 
expect and hope for, you may cancel your subscription 
at any time and receive a full refund. Not just the usual 
refund on unmailed copies, but your money back in full 
Use coupon below today to enter your subscription bal 
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Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions in my name for the persons 
listed below; enclose a hand-inscribed gift card; and mail out in time to be 
under the tree. 
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